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Ir is a popular belief that large cities are the great centers of 
social corruption and the special causes of social degeneration, 
while rural districts and country towns are quite free from 
immoral influences. It is held that the tendency of social life 
in a large city is downward, and that of country life is upward. 
No doubt that the congregation of a large population in a city 
has a tendency to develop in a geometrical ratio certain criminal 
and pauper conditions which are in marked contrast to those of 
sparsely settled districts, where life moves less rapidly and over- 
crowding is less apparent. Yet the country has its own social evils 
and social residuum; for while an abundance of fresh air and 
sunshine may be in themselves redeeming features of social 
improvement, it takes something more than these to make a 
healthy social atmosphere. The limits of industry are as certain 
in the country as in the city, and if more seek labor than are 
able to find it there is a clear case of economic over-crowding. 
While this over-crowding is less marked, a man without a place 
in the world is as much crowded out when the broad fields are 
before him as in the large city, amidst the rush of hurrying 
industry. While the country has some advantages over the city 
in respect to the condition of the poor and unfortunate, it may 
appear after all that social degeneration in the country, if not 
quite in proportion to the decline in large cities, according to 
the population, moves with accelerating ratio. 
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In support of this suggestion it must be understood that the 
country has been constantly supplying the city with much of its 
best material, and thus building up the city population at its own 
expense. The population that joins the march to the city is 
upon the whole of superior character, while the vicious that go 
are comparatively few. The popular notion that all rogues go 
to London is not to be followed by the supposition that the 
country is the chief source of supply for city criminality and 
pauperism. The thorough investigation of Mr. Charles Booth, 
in London, shows that the country population is quite free from 
criminal conditions and characteristics for the first generation, 
and that it is only in the second generation, under the influences 
of bad economic and social conditions in which the fierce strug- 
gle for existence occurs, that social deterioration is noticeable. 

In the peopling of the great West this struggle for existence, 
and, indeed, for place and position, has always been observable 
among the poorly equipped for life. There have marched, side 
by side, in the conquest of the West, the strongest, most ener- 
getic, and the best, along with the vicious, idle, and weak ; in fact, 
with the worst of the race. The movement of populations always 
carries with it a social residuum. The constant shifting of 
population and of conditions tends to increase and make per- 
manent this helpless class. While the pulsating life of the city 
may feel more quickly the evil results of a sudden economic 
change, the country is not free from its evil influences. As a 
rule the food supply is not lacking in the country, and seldom it 
is that people suffer from hunger; but the weakening conditions 
are there. Many suffer from under vitalization and lack of 
proper sanitation. The weakening tendency of isolation and 
monotony is as evident as are the effects of urban over-crowding. 

If the city has its paupers and criminals, the country has 
its tramps and vagabonds. The tramp has become a perpetual 
hanger-on of town and country life. As a rule he likes the city 
environs best, but he can be found everywhere. The tramp 
family is of comparatively recent development. Everywhere in 
the West may be seen the covered wagon drawn by poor horses 
and conveying from place to place a family group that lives 
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chiefly by begging and by what it can pick up along the way. 
This is a different species from the family of movers that travels 
from place to place with a definite purpose ; although the former 
class may be said to have come from the latter. They area 


Fic. 1. Ilabitation No. 1. 


product of the method of settlement of the West. Moving on and 
on, with ever repeated failures, they are finally outclassed in the 
race for land, and lose place in the ranks of self-support. 

The towns and villages of the country all have their pauper 
families, which demand the constant care of the benevolently 
disposed to keep them supplied with food and clothing. Here, 
as in the city, indiscriminate charity and the lack of proper 
administration of local government tend to increase the pauper 
conditions. Hence it is easy for a pauper family to fasten itself 
upon a rural community, without hope of doing better, and with 
no other intention than to be fed and cared for by their neigh- 
bors. These pauper and semi-pauper families are found in every 
village, and, their life being largely without restraint, pauper and 
criminal characteristics develop quite rapidly. Just as typhoid 
and malarial fevers prevail to a greater extent in small towns 


than in large cities, on account of the difference in the care 
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exercised for sanitary and health measures, so under the loosely 
constructed governments of western villages pauperism tends to 
flourish. This lack of positive preventive measures or checks in 
the loose government of a small town has its results in the 


Fic. 2.—Habitation No. 2. 


growth of immorality among the boys, if they are permitted to 
run at large. Thousands of children having the freedom of the 
street grow up in idleness and viciousness. This could be readily 
remedied, and in some cases is, by proper restrictions, in the 
place of reliance upon the safety of a small town. 

The farm is always considered the ideal place to rear a 
family. Perhaps the ideal farm is the best place for a family to 
be reared, but here, as elsewhere, we find the good mingled with 
the evil. The farm life has its dangers as well as the city. The 
isolated life, bad economic conditions, and the morbid states that 
arise therefrom bring about insanity and immorality. The farm 
hands are, many of them, substantial boys from neighboring 
families. But many of them form a group of irregular workers 
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of a vile nature. The lack of variety in life, the little time to 
be devoted to books and papers, and the destruction of all taste 
for the same bring the mind to a low status. Their spare time 
on the farm and when out of employment is spent in telling 
obscene stories, in which perpetual lying is necessary to keep up 
a variety in the conversation, and the use of vile language is 
habitual. All this tends to weakness of mind and the decline 
of bodily vigor and health. The youth who is so unfortunate 
as to listen to all this, and to be associated with such characters, 
is in danger of having his imagination polluted and his standard 
of life degraded. The crowd that gathers at the corner grocery 
may be of a different type from the city hoodlum, and less 
dangerous in some ways, but as a type of social degeneration 
it is little above imbecility itself. Its weakness and wickedness 
are evident. With ideals of life destroyed or of a very low 
grade, with the imagination polluted, with nothing elevating or 
moral for consideration, social degeneration may proceed as 
rapidly in the small town as in a large city where the ceaseless 
activity of life at least sharpens the wits of individuals and 
keeps them from stagnation. When boys come under these evil 
influences in the country their minds are vitiated by the contact, 
and their whole lives become modified thereby. These evidences 
show that the country has its dangers as well as the city. 
Further consideration of these conditions is reserved for 
another paper. The present article is concerned with a single 
family group, that of a pauper family which has fastened itself 
upon a small town. The family, or tribe, though much smaller, 
resembles somewhat that of “The Jukes” or the “Tribe of 
Ishmael.” It may be an extreme case, but is similar to a group 
of families found in nearly every town and village. It is charac- 
terized and classified as the family ot decided pauper character- 
istics and weak criminal tendencies. It gives the same lessons 
in social degeneration which are enforced by the larger families 
alluded to above. It has been thought best to follow in detail 
the life and character of this group, rather than to attempt 
wider generalization of the subject of rural pauperism and 


criminality. 
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HABITATIONS. 


In a sparsely settled portion of L————-, Kansas, dwells, or 
stays, a family for more than twenty years well known to the 
benevolent people of the town. The house (Fig. 1) is made of 
loose boards and scraps of tin and sheet iron rudely patched 
together. In summer it is a hot and uncomfortable shed, in 
winter a cold and dreary hut. The main room or living room, 
14 xX 16, contains a meager supply of scanty furniture and soiled 
and even filthy bedding. A small shed or “lean-to” attached 
to this room serves as kitchen, storeroom and chicken house. 
One small window allows the light to show the scanty furniture 
of the room and to exhibit its untidy appearance. The walls of 
the room are decorated with cheap pictures and bits of bright- 
colored papers. Among the larger pictures is that of Abraham 
Lincoln, which makes one pause for reflection, as his benign 
countenance beams upon the observer in these unpleasant sur- 
roundings. This small house is, or rather was until the num- 
ber was increased as stated below, the home of seven indi- 
viduals. For the use of the land on which the house stands they 
pay a nominal rental of twenty-five cents per month. 

Another habitation (Fig. 2) used by a branch of the family 
is situated on P-—— street. It is a board house of a 
single room {2 x 14, which is the home of three persons. This 
single room serves as living room, sleeping and cooking room, 
and for the entertainment of guests. The same scanty and cheap 
furniture is here as in the other habitation, and squator and filth 
abound. The evidences of poverty and wretchedness charac- 
terize the surroundings. The rental paid for this habitation is 
$1.25 per month. It protects from the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter somewhat better than does habitation No. 1, 
but otherwise it has much the same appearance in the interior. 
The difference in rent is an economic problem not completely 
solved. There is no drainage connection with either habitation, 
and no water supply. But of water the occupants apparently 
have little need. Between these two homes the various members 
of the two families pass daily to and fro. 
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FAMILY GROUPS. 


To the family, now numbering but ten persons, living in these 
two habitations the name “Smoky Pilgrims’’ has been given; 
chiefly on account of their dusky color and their smoky and 
begrimed appearance. Possibly the sickly yellow color, on 


account of the negro blood in 


the veins of part of the family, 
may have suggested the name. 
By this name they are known 
to the people of the town. 
They represent a family or 
tribal group with loose habits 
of family association. They 


are known as people seeking 


odd jobs of work, with an air 


of fear lest possibly they may 
find them ; as petty thieves, beg- 
gars, in part as prostitutes, and 
in general as shiftless, helpless, 
and beyond hope of reform. 
The mother of the tribe, who is 


of German or Dutch descent, 
was born in Ohio. When about 


sixteen years of age she mar- ie 

ried and with her husband 

lived on a small farm near Columbus. Four children were 
born to them. Unfortunately when the youngest child was 
a small boy the husband and father died, leaving the mother 
to struggle against fate ina world of burdens. The home was sold 


to pay funeral expenses and the mother, perhaps unwisely, started 
“west” with her children, having in all about $100 in cash as 
a representative of all her worldly possessions. By some means 
they reached the town of L————,, where they have since 
remained, being absent at times for short intervals only. Here 
they have never been able to improve their economic condition 
and have gradually descended in the social scale. 
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The family is divided into three groups. The oldest girl 
married a colored man and lives with her husband and several 
children in the country on a farm. They live respectable and 
industrious lives so far as is known, and consequently are not to 
be included in this discussion. In habitation No. 1 live, with 
the mother of the tribe, her second daughter and four chil- 
dren, and her only son. In habitation No. 2 live the third 
daughter and her two children. These families visit back and 
forth every day and are very sociable. Indeed, sociability is 
one of the chief characteristics of the entire tribe. They are 
much of the time on the street, and show to a great extent an 
aimless, easy-go-lucky life, irregular of food, sleep, and shelter. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The mother of the tribe, whom we will call ‘*T—,” (Fig. 3) 
has industrious habits and still retains industrious notions. She 
still has an idea of giving something in return for what she 
receives. Since coming to L———— she has worked at odd 
jobs, principally washing, housekeeping, and cleaning. At one 
time she was called to care for a sick woman who subsequently 
died. After the death ““T—” took charge of the home and cared 
for the husband of the deceased and subsequently married him. 
He was shiftless and improvident, and finally died and was buried 
at the expense of the county. At another time “*T—” found a 
home fora time at the county poor farm, but preferring her pres- 
ent mode of existence she left the home prepared for the needy. 
At present she is just recovering from protracted sickness, and 
is too weak for any work. It is pitiable to think of a person con- 
fined to a bed of sickness for months in such a rude hovel, but 
it is the life she prefers rather than the one which a county pro- 
vides for her. Were the other members of the tribe as much 
inclined to industry as this one, there might be some hope of 
bringing them back into the ranks of industrial society. “*T—” 
deplores her present condition and considers her life a chain of 
misfortunes. 

In habitation No. 1 is * B—,” (Fig. 4) the only man of 
the tribe, an easy-going, good-natured fellow, whose intellect 
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seems to have been weakened by under-vitalization, laziness, 
idleness, and bad personal habits. While a strong intellect 
would not engage in the mode of life which he leads, the mode 
itself would weaken and degrade the strongest intellect. A 
glance at his picture reveals 
his principal characteristics. 
His eyes are weak, suspicious, 
and tell-tale. If he were to 
commit a crime or break the 
law it would be difficult for him 
to conceal it. He walks with 
a weak, shambling, doubtful 
gait. His very demeanor says 
that he has not a place in the 
world. His physical character- 
‘stics show persistent deteriora- 
tion and a constant evolution 
downwards. He works but a 
trifle, steals a little, begs a lit- 
tle; but as none of these occu- 
pations are pursued with any 
vigor or determination, he does 
comparatively little harm to the 
community. He might worka 
little if he could be induced to 
try, but the person who em- 
ployed him would probably have a bad bargain. With poor 
physical structure, weakened mental condition, laziness, and 
shiftlessness becoming a disease, what chance is there for any 
reform in such a person? About all that can be said is that 
some day he will die and be buried and not be missed by the 
body of toilers. 

The eldest daughter, “‘A—,” (Fig. 5) is between thirty-six 
and forty years of age. Like ‘“‘B—” she shows marked weak- 
ness of character, with low order of physical structure, decidedly 
weak mentality, and lack of energy of any kind. She consti- 
tutes an organization of low order due rather to habits of life and 
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social environment than to natal characteristics. Her face ts 
ugly and repulsive, and her whole demeanor shows under-vital- 
ization and degeneration on account of her mode of life. Some 
years ago she married a colored man named ‘* B—,”’ who subse- 
quently died. She has four children, one white and three col- 
ored, each one having a different father. The oldest was born 
a long time before her marriage. The woman works a little, 
does considerable foraging and tramps the street much of the 
time, but is considered a harmless creature so far as social order 
is concerned. With her, as with all of the remainder, sexual 
relations are irregular. 

“N —,” (Fig. 6) the oldest son of “A—,” is about eighteen 
years of age, and has a fair 
degree of physic al 
strength. Heis not much 
at home but remains most 
of the time in the portion 
of the town knownas “the 


bad lands.’’ Several times 


he has been apprehended 
for stealing. More re- 
cently he has done a little 
work. He has intellect 
enough and _ sufficient 
physical endurance to be- 
come a criminal if his 
mode of life is not 
changed. ‘ N—’’ is sup- 
posed to be alw ays ‘*find- 
ing work.” 


“S—,’’thesecond child, 
(Fig. 7) is also a colored Fic. 5.—G 
boy, about fourteen years 
of age. He is inclined to stupidity, but shows extreme good 
nature and is perfectly contented with a happy-go-lucky life. 
When questioned he shows a disposition to do something 
if he had a chance. But with a real test he is inclined to 
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succumb to the influences of his home life. He has attended 
school but little and is now out ‘doin’ nothin’,”’ as he says 
His schooling has been so irregular as to be of little service to him. 
Begging and idling in the streets is his occupation most of the 
time. His cousin goes with him to act as spokesman for the 
twain. They indulge in light pilfering and foraging, and have 


been before the police court for stealing 


Fic. 6.—N ; M : B 


The third child, “*G—,” (Fig. 7) is white and shows a degree 
of intelligence superior to the rest. With proper training he 
would make a bright, intelligent, and industrious boy. His eyes 
show lack of mental and moral strength, but not so great as to 
preclude the possibility of improvement. His father is the 
husband of “T—”’s sister. “G—,” with the others, has 
been arrested for stealing small household utensils. With 
care he would make a good citizen, yet he has traits which it 
developed would make of him a dangerous criminal. At 
present he shows more of a disposition to attend school than 


formerly. 
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The fourth child, **M—,” (Fig. 4) is.a colored girl about 
seven or eight years of age. <A bright appearing child, but dull 
in school and at everything requiring any direct mental effort. 
She, of all the children, bears the name of her mother’s husband, 
although probably she is illegitimate. Special care has been 
taken to keep her in school, as she is the pet of the household. 
Day after day ** B—" accompanies her to school and appears at 
the corner to await her return at the close of the session. If 
placed in a good home doubtless ‘* M—" would make a respect- 
able, self-supporting woman. There seems to be little hope for 
her unless something of this kind is done to remove her from 
the gypsy-like life of her family. 

In the habitation No. 2 
lives “M— C—,” the third 
daughter, aged about thirty- 


five, and her son ‘“D—” and 


daughter ‘“S—.” The husband 
died about six years ago. 
‘““M— C—” is a hard-featured 
woman (Fig. 8) given to dissi- 
pation. She shows a vigorous 
mental condition and is very 
talkative. She knows how to use 
her tongue in a manner fright- 
ful to the modest and the timid. 
She does a little work,— chiefly 
washing,— but obtains her chief 
support from an immoral life. 
It is quite remarkable how these 
people do bits of washing for 
Fic. 7.—S—; G—. others but seem never to prac- 

tice it for themselves, for their 

clothing and personal appearance would seem to indicate that 
washing is one of the lost arts. ‘ M— C—” believes in 
religion(!) and at times attends the Free Methodist church. 
She is very communicative, although the information gained by 
the questioner is quite likely to prove an estimate of what she 
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does not know. She shows a capacity for almost everything 
and is capable of being a much worse woman than she is. 
Drunkenness, disturbance of the peace, and prostitution are 
her known offenses against social order. 

Of her two children “S—” (Fig. is the elder and about 
twenty years of age. Asa law-breaker she is the worst of the 
members of the tribe. She has been in jail several times for stealing 
and disturbing the peace. But her arrest is not thought desirable, 
as it only entails extra expense upon the city and accomplishes 
nothing, since fines are seldom paid. She spends most of her 
time upon the streets 


except when enter- 
taining guests at 
home. Her features 
are regular, and if 
she kept herself tidy 
she would not be a 
bad-looking woman. 
But her career is 
downward, and it is 
only a matter of time 
when her life will 
end in destruction. 
Wretchedness and 


misery will be her 
future, while she is a 
menace to the town 
because of her evil 

deeds." 

The second child, ““ D—,” (Fig. 9) is bright and interesting. 
Being photographed was an important occasion in his life, and 
in posing for his picture he somewhat distorted his usually bright 
countenance by an attempt to look serious. The other photo- 
graphs are true to life. Indeed the one of **D-—” is not a bad 


‘Since these data were collected “S—'" met a sudden death in T . She 
had been on a drunken carousal and was taken suddenly ill and died. This broke up 
habitation No. 2 and increased the inmates of habitation No. 1 to nine. 
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representation of him when his temper is on. Usually talkative 
and cheerful, at times he shows a morose disposition and a 
tendency to quarrel with his companions. He is perfectly 
fearless and is the chief beggar of the lot. It appears 
quite impossible for him to tell the truth except by acci- 
dent; it is his custom to tell what he thinks will please his 
listeners. There is a possibility of making a respectable man 
out of ‘*D—" by proper training. He attends school quite 
eguilarly and makes a 


little progress, and on Sun- 
day he attends a mission 
school at the courthouse. 
He nearly always appears to 
be perfectly happy, without 


a care in the world. If this 
happy disposition could be 
properly combined with his 
ability, possibly he would 
grow into a self-supporting 
man. He has within him 
more of the elements of self- 
support than the others. If 
these are rightly directed 


' and applied, his character 


Fic. 9.—-D——. 


would yield to better influ- 
ences. 

Such are the meager records of this strange and irregular 
family. Only those who have had dealings with this class of 
people know how difficult it has been to ascertain this much 
truth. Only by approaches in every conceivable way, by different 
persons, and by carefully sifting the information and comparing 
notes, could anything definite be ascertained.*. The lie is the 
only means of defense of weak people of this class, and they 
use it freely. After reviewing their chief traits the reader will 
readily characterize them as belonging to the pauper and weak 


* Mr. Alonzo Bell and {Miss Belle Spencer, students of sociology, have rendered 


valuable assistance in this investigation, 
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criminal class. Not essentially vicious in their fundamental 
character, they have reached their present status in consequence 
of bad economic conditions. Once thrown into the struggle for 
existence on a low plane, they have adapted their lives to a 
standard which has developed pauper and criminal tendencies. 

But why has this family been permitted to live in this 
manner? Primarily because they have been piaced, on account 
of misfortune, and on account of conditions and characteristics, 
in a helpless condition. That they have been permitted to 
live in this condition in one of the most respectable, substan- 
tial,and moral towns of the land gives evidence of a lack 
of earnest effort or else of an exercise of misguided efforts 
on the part of citizens. In this particular case the facts 
show that both of these causes have been prominent. Much 
has been done by the good people of L to relieve 
the distress of the members of the tribe, and much has been 
done unconsciously to help them onward in the road to ruin. 

It will appear evident that no reform of any permanent 
character can obtain in this tribe without a change in their 
present mode of habitation. The home must be improved or 
entirely broken up. It is impossible to reorganize a group of 
this kind so long as they live in dirty hovels and lead a semi- 
gypsy life. The adults should be sent to the county poor farm 
and there be forced to earn a living. Unfortunately this is not 
easy, on account of the loose methods of administration of 
county almshouses, and from lack of compulsory acts to force 
unwilling inmates to remain. The older children should be sent 
to the reform school. This statement is met with two difficulties. 
The first, that a person can be committed to the Kansas reform 
school only upon sentence by the judge of a competent 
court on some specific charge. This is a difficult thing to obtain. 
Secondly, at present the reform school of Kansas is over- 
crowded, and if a person were committed he would be obliged 


to remain in a county jail until there was room for him. This 
would be worse than the present mode of existence, for our 
county jails are at present the most prolific breeders of crime in 
the land.’ 
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It is seen at once that families of this class, although not 
considered particularly dangerous to a community, are the most 
difficult to deal with, because they have no place in the social life, 
and it is very difficult to make a place for them. Their influence 
can be bad in a general way only. However, with the concerted 
action of citizens much could be done to relieve the situation. 
In fact, since this investigation began there are some marks of 
improvement in the children of this group. They have attended 
school more regularly and seem inclined to be free from thiev- 
ing. But let it be repeated, better home influences, which means 
a breaking up of the family group, steady enforced employment 
until the habits of life are changed and become fixed, are indis- 
pensable means of permanent improvement. The difficulty of 
the task appears when we consider that these people must be 
taught not only to earn money but to spend it properly; they 
must be taught to change their ideals of life as well as their 
practices. The arts of civilization must begin from the founda- 
tion. The warp and the woof of the whole fabric must be 
constructed. Their desires for a better life are not sufficiently 
persistent to make a foundation for individual and social reform. 
How difficult the task to create new desires in the minds of 
people of this nature! Considered in themselves, from the 
standpoint of individual improvement, they seem scarcely worth 
saving. But from social considerations it is necessary to save 
such people, that society may be perpetuated. The principle of 
social evolution is to make the strong stronger that the purposes 
of social life may be conserved, but to do this the weak must be 
cared for or they will eventually destroy or counteract the efforts 
of the strong. We need social sanitation, which is the ultimate 
aim of the study of social pathology. 

FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


* Persons seeking the causes of increased criminality would do well to investigate 


the condition of the county jails. 
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AN AMERICAN SYSTEM OF LABOR PENSIONS AND 
INSURANCE. 

THE two most ominous conditions confronting the laborer, 
acting as an incubus to his progressive efforts, are first the prob- 
ability of loss of income through accident or sickness and sec- 
ond the certainty of a period of diminishing returns to labor 
at a period in life in which the laborer becomes more depend- 
ent, this diminution resulting finally in complete cessation of 
income if the normal span of life is given. Whether based 
upon justice, duty, sympathy, enlightened self-interest or the 
idea of self-realization, proposals for the amelioration of indus- 
strial evils are essentially attempts to solve these two great 
problems. But with this as with other efforts to secure rational 
progress by control of social forces, the problem as presented 
to one people has quite a different form from that presented to 
neighboring people, even though of the same type of civiliza- 
tion and belonging to the same ethnic group. Those efforts to 
mitigate industrial evils which are adapted to one society, and 
therein promise to be effective, are not so adapted to other 
societies even though the general industrial organization may 
be the same. 

Compulsory state insurance and various paternalistic and 
socialistic efforts may be efficacious with the German people ; 
profit-sharing and various forms of patronal institutions may 
succeed in France; in England codperation, friendly societies 
and various forms of voluntary associations perform a somewhat 
similar service,—that of supplementing the individual efforts of 
the laborer in his handicapped struggle for existence. Yet 
none of these may be applicable to American conditions. 
Tradition, historical continuity, a strongly centralized bureau- 
cracy, a people accustomed to await the collective initiative are 
all factors favoring the success of the compulsory insurance 
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system of Germany. The religious and general social system in 
France, despite the teachings of her social philosophers, are 
adapted to the continuance of such patronal relations between 
various social classes. Voluntary associations, if not indige- 
nous to the Anglo-Saxon soil, at least find their chosen habitat 
there. But the American not only scorns to await govern- 
mental initiative but he distrusts governmental activities,— for 
very good reasons it is to be feared. With him individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise is not only a fundamental principle, it has 
become a fetish. Despite the developing socialistic sentiment, 
due largely to the governmental pension, public land, protective 
tariff and subsidy policies, such a system in an overt form will 
not be tolerated for many decades to come. Much less would 
the American people tolerate the patronal attitude. Nor have 
we the homogeneity of the English people that will permit that 
perfecting of voluntary associations which is attained with them. 
The volume and character of population and the extent of ter- 
ritory alike prevents it. 

But little less evident is the need for some such institutions. 
Of the three general types mentioned the one most successful 
in France is least adapted to an American environment. All 


arrangements that are maintained out of generosity or betray 


the attitude of condescension upon the part of the employer are 
doomed to failure. All such endeavors savor of charity, and 
the American workman, if he is to receive charity, would rather 
be pauperized than patronized. 

This suggests another consideration which must be borne in 
mind in all efforts for industrial amelioration in this country. 
We have inherited the traditional English attitude toward all col- 
lective assistance of the less fortunate members of society. For 
all such abnormal conditions the individual is to be held respon- 
sible, all collective assistance is regarded as some form of char- 
ity, and the fundamental principle of charity is that its accept- 
ance must carry with it the mark of degradation. We have 
only escaped this attitude toward our vast national insurance or 
pension system by attaching to it a patriotic significance. Even 
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then it is doubtful whether the title ‘ward of the government”’ 
would carry the distinction that it does in most parts of our 
country were it not for the periodic worship of the politician. 

Any method of industrial amelioration to be successful in 
America must avoid the bureaucratic form of German methods, 
the patronal form of French methods. and at the same time the 
evil of English methods —the degradation attaching to all recip- 
ients of collective relief in any form. Any such system must 
be founded upon the principles inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
character, self-help and individual initiative. It must also be 
broader than this. It must include the German principle, —the 
collective responsibility for a large proportion of individual 
abnormality, whether of lack of employment, injury, ill-health, 
old age, or other forms of invalidity. In other words the prin- 
ciple of labor insurance, inclusive of pensions, offers a basis for 
the betterment of social conditions. This is but a continuation 
of the principle of mutual aid formerly operative throughout 
all industrial groups, but during the present century operative, 
if at all, in mutually exclusive groups. The insurance principle 
is the most prominent contemporary expression of social inte- 
gration; and social integration is a chief factor in social prog- 
ress. 

The most valid objections to such propositions reduce them- 
selves to the charge that such development may be at the 
expense of social differentiation ; and it is not to be denied that 
in some respects various European projects are ‘returns to 
medizvalism.”” Those compulsory forms that would develop a 
common social type and repress all individual variations, that 
hamper the mobility of labor, that destroy vast systems of vol- 
untary associations in the development of a bureaucracy are 
amenable to this charge. A condition of status is approximated 
and the future is heavily discounted. But this is not neces- 
sarily inherent even in compulsory forms, much less so in some 
modifications adaptable to American conditions. 

This insecurity of livelihood of the laborer is responsible 
for the great mass of individual suffering and the non-progres- 
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siveness of social classes or of the individuals exposed to this 
insecurity. The belief that social customs and arrangements 
are largely responsible for this evil is coming more and more 
into popular acceptance. Relief from this insecurity must come 
either from individual efforts or from collective aid. The Anglo- 
Saxon antipathy to the latter method is based upon the belief 
that such evils spring from personal rather than from social 
causes. This belief is fostered by society for its own security 
or by the favored classes for their own benefit, with the confi- 
dent assurance that the less favored classes can be educated in 
self-help by such means alone. Admitting that this is half the 
truth, the less obvious half now needs the greater emphasis. It 
is becoming evident that it is the impossibility of making ade- 
quate provision against this insecurity in its various forms, as 
well as the absence of opportunities and adequate knowledge of 
means of saving, that operates with large numbers if not with 
whole classes as a discouragement or even preventive to all sav- 
ing. Under such circumstances collective aid is more likely to 
stimulate than to discourage thrift. Then again it is obvious 
that such thrift as would be required to make provision is utterly 
impossible with great numbers of those who are most in need of 
it. Such saving upon the part of these classes, even if possible, 
would lower the whole standard of life, a standard now imply- 
ing a minimum of social welfare. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a discussion of the social 
value of insurance at this point; enough to point out the insuf- 
ficiency of the individualistic solution. With all the benefits 
resulting from the multiplicity of commercial and mutual insur- 
ance companies, benevolent societies and trade organizations, it 
is evident that such efforts are wholly inadequate and do not 
affect the most serious of these evils. 

A method based upon social solidarity will alone be efficient 
and sufficient. Do the continental methods of compulsory 
insurance afford this? Granting that they do for continental 
societies, it is evident that they are not applicable to Anglo- 
Saxon societies, at least in their present stage of development. 
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In the first place such systems require a regulation of labor 
that would not be tolerated. While to an extent such systems 
do bring about a freer, that is a fairer competition, by removing 
this handicap from the laborer, yet necessarily he is deprived of 
many privileges and much of the liberty that is so dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon. That such is the result is proved by the reaction 
toward the old guild system of industry in Germany. While 
the continental methods do not eliminate the factor of self-help, 
yet with those people less dependence has been placed upon 
this factor in the past than with the Anglo-Saxon. The immedi- 
ate effect of such a system upon Anglo-Saxon population would 
unquestionably be a weakening of this principle to the detriment 
of society, an evil not entirely offset by the development of 
the principle of solidarity. 

But fortunately there is an alternative. Social aid is not 
necessarily governmental aid. This alternative is social aid or 
obligation through trade or industry responsibility. There are 
many implicit recognitions of the validity of this principle. 
Employers’ liability laws are such. Most of the trade associ- 
ations and labor insurances are partially based upon this princi- 
ple. Since the aid comes, however, from the laborer’s efforts, 
it depends upon individual self-help rather than upon social 
responsibility. The railway insurance systems organized by 
several of the largest American railway corporations are similar 
implicit recognitions; though, as one would expect, the indi- 
vidual bears the brunt of this burden, and only toaslight extent 
does the industry acknowledge its responsibility, and then 
largely as a matter of financial protection. It is probable that 
most of the benevolent industrial schemes and not a few other 
variations of the usual method of industrial remuneration are 
based implicitly upon this principle, but because of their erro- 
neous method fail utterly to accomplish this purpose. Coéper- 
ative enterprises, that are codperative in reality as well as in 
name, are explicit recognitions of this principle. But these are 
few, their success questionable, and their application very 
limited. But fortunately there is an explicit trial of this 
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principle that has had a successful experience covering a score 
of years. Such an experience illustrates what an American 
system of labor pensions and insurance might accomplish. 
Reference is made to the system in operation in the exten- 
sive manufacturing enterprises of Alfred Dolge & Son at 
Dolgeville, New York. <A brief account of its experience is 
instructive. 

This firm employs 600 men in the manufacture of piano, organ 
and polishing felts, and felt shoes, together with piano sounding 
boards and musical instrumentsundries. In certain products, due 
to their superiority, the firm has a monopoly of the American 
markets and a large export trade. The head of the firm, edu- 
cated as an apprentice to the piano trade in Saxony, emigrated 
to New York in 1865, and there soon established himself in an 
independent business upon a small scale. In 1874, in answer to 
growing demands of trade, the business was moved to its pres- 
ent location in the foothills of the Adirondacks, finding there 
an unexcelled water power and lumber supply. The little ham- 
let of Brockett’s Bridge, of 200 inhabitants, has grown to the 
small city of Dolgeville of more than 2000. But it is the 
firm’s attitude toward its employés that is of especial interest, 
for the development of the industry finds its parallel in many 
an American locality. The town is not a “model” town; that 
is the firm does not seek to own the homes and control the little 
city. Many of the workmen own their own homes; and the 
firm assists them in doing this, building the houses upon plans 
selected by the workmen and advancing the capital at a low 
rate of interest. A clubhouse was built by the firm at a cost 
of $10,000, and is maintained at an annual cost of $400. This 
is the home of a flourishing Turn-Verein and contains besides 
the gymnasium a large public hall, library and reading room. 
A public park of 141 acres is maintained at an annual cost of 
$1000. A school society was founded in 1886 and within five 
years $40,000 was expended upon aschool system. Three-fourths 
of this sum was paid by the firm, almost one-half of it being a 
free gift. The system is complete, including kindergarten and 
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academy. In addition a night school is maintained by the firm 
for its employés. 

One of the first efforts of Mr. Dolge was the founding of a 
Mutual Aid Society among his workmen in 1881. Tothis the 
employer has contributed liberally, though its chief support is 
derived from membership dues. The firm also experimented 
with various forms of profit-sharing ; and with two or three fore- 
men this plan is still continued, the firm being bound to continue 
this as long as these men remain in its employ. But these plans 
were not satisfactory for many reasons. Mr. Dolge believes 
any such plan “wrong in principle and asa rule detrimental to 
the development of an enterprise ;’’ that ‘‘any system which 
depends solely upon the will of the employer, and cannot be 
made an inseparable part of the wage-earning system is repul- 
sive and therefore not worth considering.’ Dissatisfied with 
his experience in profit-sharing, Mr. Dolge turned to other 
experiments. In 1882 a system of pensions was introduced and 
four years later a system of life insurance. These various sys- 
tems were combined ina general one in 1890, including pen- 
sions, life insurance and endowment, the latter being substituted 
directly for the profit-sharing schemes. 

While the plan as thus reorganized has only been in opera- 
tion for five years, yet the principle upon which it is based has 
had a test of twenty years. While the perfected plan is the 
result of experience, the fundamental principle is a conviction, 
and has always been the same. This principle is that the 
employer, the industry, should provide against the depreciation 
of the employés, and for their continuance and development, 
just as he does for the manufacturing plant ; and as a certain 
percentage is set aside against this latter depreciation so a similar 
percentage on the wages fund should be set aside to be devoted 
to a similar service in respect to the employés. Twenty years’ 
experience has demonstrated that in this business I per cent. 
of the wages fund will do this. Mr. Dodge holds that a busi- 
ness that cannot stand such an increase in expenses is so unstable 
as to be a menace rather than a benefit not only to its proprietor 
but also to society. 
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Such is the system in principle. In practice the firm sets 
aside each year a calculated amount on the profits of the busi- 
ness. Against this distribution account the amounts paid for 
life insurance under the provisions of the insurance system, and 
the amount necessary to maintain the pension fund are con- 
sidered fixed charges. If in any business year the net profits 
are not sufficient to cover the amounts paid for life insurance 
and for pensions such deficiency is forwarded as a charge against 
the net earnings of the following year; the remainder, after the 
payment of such fixed charges, is dispensed under the provisions 
of the endowment fund. 

The pension system provides that every male employé over 
twenty-one years and not over fifty years of age at the date of 
entering service shall be entitled, after ten years of continuous 
service, to a pension as follows: In case of partial or total ina- 
bility to work, on account of accident, sickness or old age, an 
employé is entitled to 50 per cent. of the wages earned during 
the last year preceding the disability ; 60 per cent. after thirteen 
years; 70 per cent. after sixteen years; 80 per cent. after nine 
teen years; 90 per cent. after twenty-two years; and 100 per 
cent. after twenty-five years of continuous service. In case of 
accident or sickness contracted while in the service of the house, 
previous to the completion of ten years’ service, each employé is 
entitled to a pension of 50 per cent. of his wages earned during 
the year next preceding such accident. No pension is to exceed 
$1000. That is, the highest schedule of pensions falling to 
employés who draw salary or earn wages to the amount of $1000 
a year or over, is as follows: After thirteen to sixteen years of 
service, a pension of $600 while sugh disability may last; from 
sixteen to nineteen years of service, a pension of $700; from 
nineteen to twenty-two years of service, a pension of $800; 
from twenty-two to twenty-five years of service, a pension of 
$900; after twenty-five years of continuous service, a pension of 
$1000. 

The life insurance system provides that every male employé, 
after five full years of continuous service, dating from the age 
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of twenty-one, is entitled to a life insurance policy of $1000, and 
for every five years of continuous service thereafter, up to fifteen 
years, $1000 additional; making for this class of employés a 
maximum insurance of $3000. Employés entering the service 
at any time between twenty-two and twenty-six years of age, 
shall be entitled to not more than two policies of $1000, one 
after five years and the other after ten years of continuous ser- 
vice. Employés entering the service at any time between twenty- 
seven years and forty years of age are entitled to policies of 
$1000 after five years of continuous service. For all employés 
who enter the service after the age of forty years, and for all 
those rejected by the life insurance companies, the amount of 
$35 is annually deposited, but in no case are principal and inter- 
est to exceed $1000. In case of death the amount then to the 
credit of any employé is paid to his heirs and assigns, and all 
policies are made so payable. 

The endowment system provides that every male employé 
over twenty-one years of age, after five years of continuous ser- 
vice, is entitled to an endowment account, upon which he is 
credited at the end of each year with the amount which the 
manufacturing record has shown to be earned over and above 
the wages paid him. If, through gross carelessness, the employé 
has caused the house a loss, such loss is charged against the 
above account. This fund is payable when the employé has 
arrived at the age of sixty years or upon his death. Interest at 
6 per cent. is credited to the account. Should an employé quit 
the service of the house, interest ceases and the principal is paid 
as specified. Against this account any employé may obtain a 
loan not exceeding the amount to his credit by paying interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent., and by giving collateral 
security. This system replaces the profit-sharing system, and 
has no vital connection with the pension and endowment sys- 
tems. 

None of these systems impairs the right of the employer to 
discharge an employé, or the right of the employé to quit serv- 
ice at any time for any cause. There are various minor pro- 
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visions, including one for the distribution of any balance remain- 
ing in case of change of proprietorship. 

The accurate records kept by this firm reveal one of the most 
striking phenomena connected with American industrial con- 
ditions, that is, the extremely mobile character of labor. This 
characteristic is a great impediment to the development of such 
a system, and in many cases is the cause of the unfortunate 
condition of laborers, though in many other cases it may be a 
means of advancement. For the twenty years preceding 1894 
this firm had employed 2046 men. Of this number only 835 
or 40 per cent., remained in service for one year or more. The 
number of exits during the second year of entry was 206; dur- 
ing the third year, 121; during the fourth year, 73; during the 
fifth year, 36. There remained on the roll 171 who had not 
completed five years’ of continuous service. The entire number 
of those entering the earnings division account, having com- 
pleted five years continuous service, was 224, or 10.8 per cent. 
of the entire number employed, Of this number 107 were left 
on the earnings division account as entitled to benefits on Janu- 
ary I, 1894. These formed 24 per cent. of the whole number of 
male employés at thattime. Of these, ten had been in continuous 
service for more than fifteen years; twenty-nine additional for 
more than ten years to thirteen years; and sixty-eight additional 
for more than five to nine years. 

Under the provisions for pensions nine men have received 
benefits. These pensions have varied in amount from $100 to 
$507. The total amount paid to the present year has been 
$9735.36. Of this amount the oldest pensioner, having been 
upon the rolls since 1882, has drawn $3915.50. Another work- 
man, drawing the highest pension yet given, has received 
$2513.88 since 1890. For the current year four employés are 
entitled to pensions at the following rates: $507, $396, $312, 
$280, a total of $1495. 

The contributions to the pension fund had amounted to 
$31,367.75 at the opening of the present year. It is to be noted 
that the interest on this fund, now amounting to $22,878.71 is 
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about equal to the annual pensions paid. Hence, for several of 
the past years there have been no annual contributions to this 
fund —a striking vindication of the system. Unless the num- 
ber of the employés should greatly increase, no further contri- 
butions to this fund will be necessary. The experience of twenty 
years has proven that a contribution of $4 per annum for each 
employé is ample to assure the security of the fund. The 
accompanying table shows the wages paid and the contributions 
to the pension fund during a period of twenty years. 


TABLE OF WAGES PAID AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO PENSION FUND 


| Pension con- | 
Number Total Average ibution (2 per Amount 
Year y o t 
| annual wages | | "cen | compounded 
| 

| 
$13,613.60 | $439.15 $136.14 | $436.59 
Ee 39 13,473.00 345.46 134.73 407.69 
35 13,212.00 | 377.49 132.12 | 377.07 
See 38 14,100.00 | 371.05 141.00 | 379.71 
eee 63 19,421.00 | 308.27 194.21 493-29 
79 23,930.00 | 302.91 239.30 | 573.60 
ee | 98 31,255.66 318.94 312.56 | 706.69 
149 56,971.75 382.36 569.72 | 1,215.21 
274 127,813.87 | 466.47 1,278.14 2,571.62 
| 240 90,473.40 | 376.97 904.73 | 1,717.19 
ee | 195 71,475.28 306.54 714.75 1,280.12 
a 201 93,619.47 | 465.77 936.19 1,581.23 
| 362 129,312.19 | 357.21 1,293.12 2,061.24 
| 352 158,033.08 | 448.96 1,580.33 2,376.82 
ee | 303 172,152.88 | 568.16 1,721.53 2,442.85 
ee. | 207 161,807.83 | 544.80 1,618.08 2,164.99 
| 330 151,346.75 | 458.62 1,513.47 1,909.99 
| 338 173,548.18 | 484.77 1,735.48 | 2,066.96 
432 211,203.35 | 488.90 2,112.03 2,373-93 
eee ee 443 208,012.76 | 469.56 2,080.13 2,204.94 

| $1,934,776.05 | | $19,347-76 | $29,341.73 


The life insurance system has been more general in its appli- 
cation. Premiums to the amount of $36,505.65 have been paid. 
The face value of the policies now in force is $182,000. In 
addition to these, several policies of $1000 each were turned 
over to the firm which recently purchased the shoe manufactur- 
ing department of the enterprise. The families of five deceased 
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workmen have been benefited by the system, each receiving 
$1000. The earliest one was paid in 1888. The premiums on 
the policies for the past year amounted to $2010.38, and at the 
annual reunion nineteen new policies were distributed. Several 
policies have lapsed, because workmen leaving the employ of 
the firm have failed to continue payment of premiums. To 
avoid this loss, all policies taken out since 1890 have been the 
twenty-payment endowment policies. Previous to that time the 
policies had been the old form of straight life insurance. This 
makes the plan more expensive for the firm but much more 
advantageous for the insured. 

There has been placed to the credit of employés on deposit 
account, in lieu of life insurance policies, by reason of rejection 
of eight applications by insurance companies, a total of 
$486.26. There has been placed to the credit of twenty-one 
employés on deposit account, for those entering employ of the 
firm at thirty-six years of age and over, the sum of $2849.40. 

The endowment benefits plan was introduced in 1890. For 
that year the sum of $1405 was distributed to thirty employés, 
an average of $47 each. For the year 1891 $2564 was dis- 
tributed to forty-eight employés. For 1892 $3025 was distrib- 
uted to fifty-one employés. There was at the end of that year 
an aggregate of $8169.65 due eighty-one employés. Of this 
amount $1209.89 was due twenty men who had left the employ 
of the firm. 

On account of the recent industrial depression, there has 
been no distribution under the endowment plan for several 
years. 

Such a system is capable of indefinite extension, and, with 
slight modifications, is applicable to most industries. The plan 
has been adopted by Daniel Green & Co. and the C. F. Zimmer- 
man Company, firms which have purchased some allied lines of 
manufacture developed by the Dolge firm. President O. D. 
Ashley, of the Wabash Railway, and the editor of the Rat/way 
Review, have advocated the application of this system to rail- 
ways. They believe that “in that line of industry the evidence 
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in favor of applying a system of life insurance and pensions, 


dependent upon faithful and continuous service, is conclusive.” 


It is interesting to note that a plan very similar was devel- 
oped quite independently by President J. M. Ashley, of the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway, and adopted 
by that company in 1887." While, on account of the financial 
condition of the road, this plan has been abandoned without any- 
thing resulting from it in the way of dividends, and at the same 
time the advantages to the employés are much less definite, 
yet the underlying principles are identical. These are, first, the 
right of the workman to a share in the industry which he has 
helped to create, and, second, that of trade or industry respon- 
sibility. 

The Dolge plan, or some modification of it, fulfills all the 
considerations dwelt upon in the first half of this article. It is 
an application of codperation, which is as pronounced an embodi- 
ment of the principle of mutuality as our industrial system will 
permit at its present stage of development. The significance of 
such individual enterprises is great. The extension of this plan 
is largely independent of the efforts of the laboring man him- 
self. The laboring man can do much to help himself, but he 
cannot and should not be expected to do all. Improvement in 
industrial conditions depends not only upon the intelligence, 
industry, and foresight of the laborer, but upon the attitude of 
the employer as well. If the employer does not recognize his 
responsibility to his employés and to society, does not recog- 
nize that the cash nexus is not the only one, and that the 
employé has claims that cannot be commuted for immediate 
wage payments—in other words, that both the laborer and 
society as well have a right in the industry that cannot be abro- 
gated, there are no hopes for betterment under the present sys- 
tem. For as Carlyle has said, “The leaders of industry, if 
industry ever is to be led, are virtually the captains of the 
world. If there be no nobleness in them there will never be an 
aristocracy.” 


*For particulars vide. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May 1896, pp. 707-9. 
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This much the industry, in mediating social responsibility, 
owes the laborer. The function he performs is on one side 
a social function. The industry performs this function immedi- 
ately, and the laborer is organically a part of the industry. The 
group, either in its larger or its narrower delimitations, owes to 
the individual in return for his life’s energy not only a hand to 
mouth living, but also a guarantee against the possible evils of 
accident and sickness and the assured evils of diminishing 
returns. Since family solidarity, the last protection of the aged 
and the unfortunate, is now dissolving as former group and 
local solidarities have previously, the necessity for the recogni- 
tion of some such principle is the more urgent. 

While such a system as the one outlined does not insure 
against the great evil of lack of employment, it does affect all 
but this. Though it is true that these evils are only sporadic in 
America at the present, yet in the near future they may become 
as menacing as in older civilizations, and in fact are rapidly 
becoming so. Consequently the consideration of such innova- 
tions by the American people is entirely pertinent. In time 
such questions will become political questions, as they have 
upon the European continent and as they are now becoming in 
England. As Mr. John Morley has remarked, whether 
achieved in the one way or the other, the man or the party that 
solves the problem of preventing the man who has worked hard 
all his life in the support of his family from becoming in his 
old age a subject of charity deserves more glory than by win- 


ning many battles on the field. 
PauL Monroe. 
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ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 


THE JouRNAL oF SocioLocy for November 1895 contained a 
paper by the commissioner of labor, entitled ‘Contributions of 
the United States Government to Social Science.” The article 
has thus far escaped due criticism. Colonel Wright very truly 
remarks: “The general welfare and blessings of liberty can 
neither be secured nor promoted without an intelligent under- 
standing of all the conditions surrounding life.” An inquiry, 
therefore, as to the influence of these contributions to social 
science, for which in so extended an article Colonel Wright finds 
only words of praise, seems the more necessary because his fail- 
ure to give any word of warning as to their use can have no 
other effect than to strengthen public confidence in statistics 
which in large part seem worthy of no confidence whatever, and 
which instead of promoting an intelligent understanding of social 
conditions have chiefly served to mislead. 

It would seem that no more conclusive proof of the decep- 
tive and pernicious character of our census and other statistics 
could be adduced than the fact that they have not only grossly 
deceived those unused to statistical investigation but statisticians 
of the highest repute. In a speech upon the Wilson bill, the 
Honorable Thomas B. Reed quoted an article in the Fortnightly 
Review as showing what a foreign writer thought of the result of 
our tariff policy. This writer, Mr. J. Stephens Jeans, failing to 
comprehend the statistical methods of our census officials, says : 


What, however, is probably most of all remarkable in the recent census 
returns of manufacturers, is the fact that between 1880 and 1890 the actual 
advance in wages paid in manufacturing industries had increased to a larger 
extent than the increase that took place in the previous thirty years, This 
appears to be s9 startling that it might be deemed to be altogether incredible 
were it not supported by the sober, unbiased testimony of a census report. 


The noted and widely quoted English statistician, Mulhall, 
arrived at almost precisely the same erroneous conclusion in an 
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article in the orth American Review.* Though these conclusions 
of Mulhall as to the increase of wealth and the increase of wages 
in the United States have been widely quoted and almost univer- 
sally accepted, and though works of reference compiled from our 
census report containing similarly erroneous deductions, and 
also newspaper articles of like tenor have been widely circulated, 
we have heard from the census office no word of warning. 3 

The error of Mr. Mulhall, and the very many who have 
arrived at similar conclusions, has been their failure to ascertain 
and comprehend the radical difference in the methods of compi- 
lation of the statistics between our earlier and more recent cen- 
sus reports. As the true character of these statistics may only 
be ascertained through an extended investigation, this error 
seems more excusable in others than in officials of our census 
bureau. 

A fair specimen of the contributions of the United States gov- 
ernment to social science is furnished in a contribution by one 
of these officials in the January number (1896) of the Bulletin 
of the Department of Labor: “The Wealth and Receipts and 
Expenditures of the United States Government,” by Wm. M. 
Steuart. From Colonel Wright’s letter of transmittal of the 

tJune 1895, “Wealth and Power of the United States.” 

?In the Journal of Political Economy (December 1895), the writer of the present 
article demonstrated the error of Mr. Mulhall’s conclusions and the utter worthlessness 
of these census statistics for about the only purpose for which they are ever used, that 
of comparison. 

3 For the satisfaction of readers who are inclined to accept authorities rather than 
the investigations of those occupying no official position, the writer presents the fol- 
lowing letter from one who, besides being an able student of economic questions, 
occupies the high office of secretary of treasury : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1896. 


Mr. H. L. Biiss, Chicago, IIl., 

My dear Sir:—I1 read your article on the “Use of Census Statistics” with a 
great deal of interest and fully agree with what you say upon the subject. In my 
opinion Mr. Mulhall is a very unreliable statistician and economist. I at one time 
commenced the preparation of a paper upon the same subject myself, but it was never 


completed and of course never published. Very truly yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE. 
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volumes of manufacturing statistics of the eleventh census, we 
learn that the tabulation and preparation of the text of these vol- 
umes was conducted by this gentleman, as chief of division. In 
this article it is stated that, ‘The total value of the products of 
productive industry, which include manufactures and farm, fish- 
ery, and mineral products, for the same year (1890), amounted 
to $12,148,380,626.” This sum being obtained by aggregating 
the values of all manufactured products, as reported at the elev- 
enth census, together with the amount reported as the value of 
farm, fishery, and mineral products. This statement reminds one 
of the sailor’s refrain in “The Yarn of the Nancy Bell.”” The 
sailor who had assisted in devouring every member of the ship- 
wrecked crew until he was the only survivor, claimed to be not 
only himself but every other member of the crew. Just so with 
Mr. Steuart’s totals, which include as still existing the value not 
only of finished products but of products consumed in their pro- 
duction. In this article we find the following tables, the figures 
of which may be contrasted with statistics presented in an article 
published in the November 1895 Labor Bulletin, by George K. 
Holmes, who, as special agent, had charge of the investigation 
of the eleventh census regarding ‘‘ Farms, Homes and Mort- 
gages.’’ From Mr. Holmes’ table we quote only his statistics of 
production, omitting those regarding debt and mortgages. 


MR. STEUART’S TABLES. 
POPULATION, WEALTH, VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, AND DEBT. 


| 
Value of manufactures, | Total national debt less 


| 
Census year Population Wealth | and farm, fishery, and | cash in treasury at 
mineral products | endof fiscal year 
1800 5,308,483 | | 
1810 7,239,881 | 
1820 9,633,822 | 
1830 12,869,020 | 


1850 23,191,876 | $7,135,780,228 a$1,029,106,798 

1860 31,443,321 16,159,616,068 a 1,898,785,768 $59,964,402.01 
1870 38,558,371 | 30,068,518,507 | 4 6,843,559,616 2,331,169,956.21 
1880 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1840 | 17,069,453 
| 
| 
| 


890,784,370.53 


- 50,155,783 | 43,642,000,000 | ¢ 7,974,097,438 | 1,919,326,747.75 
1890 | 


62,622,250 | 65,037,091,197 @12,148,380,626 


| 
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PER CAPITA WEALTH, VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, AND DEBT. 


Census year 


Wealth 


Value of manufactures, and 
farm, fishery, and mineral 


Total national debt, less 
cash in treasury 


products 
1800 
1810 
1820 | 
1830 | 
1840 
1850 $307.68 $44.37 | 
1860 513.93 60.39 $1.91 
1870 779.82 | 177-49 60.46 
1880 870.13 158.99 38.27 
1890 ¢ 1,036.01 | 193.99 14.22 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OF POPULATION, WEALTH, VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, AND DEBT. 


‘ Value of manufactures, and Total national debt, less 
Census year Population Wealth farm, mineral 
1800 
1810 36.38 
1820 33-07 
1830 33-55 
1840 32.67 
1850 35.87 
(860 35.58 126.46 84.51 
1870 22.63 86.07 260.41 3.787.59 
1880 30.08 45.14 16.52 tJ 17.67 
1890 24.86 49.02 52.35 Ft 53-59 


a Not including value of farm products. 
6 Value of farm products includes betterments and addition to stock. 
c Certain duplications in statistics of manufacturers as pubiished have been elim- 


inated. 
d Not including certain manufacturing industries not fully enumerated at prior 
censuses. 
e Not including the values for Indian Territory. 
J Decrease. 
MR. HOLMES’ STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION. 
Products of manufacturers less cost of materials, - $4,211,239,271 
Product of farms, - - - -  2,460,107,454 
Product of fisheries, - - 44,277,514 
Product of mines and quarries, - - 587,230,662 
Total products of productive industry, - $7,302,854,901 F 
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The value of the products of industry as stated by Mr. 
Steuart is thus 66 per cent. greater than the value as stated by 
Mr. Holmes. As both statements are “official” and have the 
indorsement of the highest statistical authority, Colonel Wright, 
we must accept both statements as undoubtedly correct, and as 
equally illustrating the value of the contributions of the United 
States government to social scierce. 

Regarding the foregoing tables of his article, Mr. Steuart 
remarks : 

“The value of the products of industry shown for 1850 and 1860 do not 
include some elements that enter into the values for subsequent years. ‘This 
fact, combined with the improvement in statistical methods and the greater 
care bestowed on the enumeration at subsequent censuses, will not permit of 
the use of percentages based on these figures or on the total wealth as indi- 
cating the exact increase.” After explaining the greater accuracy of the 
figures regarding debt and expenses, Mr. Steuart farther remarks: ‘ While, 
for the reasons given, the totals for wealth and values of products of 
industry can only be used in a general way for comparison, the totals for 1860 
may be accepted as showing the conditions prevailing during the decade 
immediately preceding the Civil War and those for 1890 as indicating the 
conditions that prevailed during a decade after the direct effects of the war 
had disappeared. The two totals indicate normal conditions. Comparing 
the two years it appears that the total wealth per capita increased from 
$513.93 to $1,036.01 or 101.59 per cent., and the per capita value of the 
products of industry increased from $60.39 to $193.90 or 221.23 per cent.” 

Though in a footnote to his table Mr. Steuart admits that 
for 1860 the values of farm preducts are not included, he com- 
pares the statistics which he gives for 1860 and 1890 as indicating 
normal conditions in two periods, and as showing an increase in 
production per capita from $60.39 to $193.90. 

Dividing the correct figures of the value of the products of 
1890, as given by Mr. Holmes, by the population of that year, we 
find the per capita value of the products of productive industry 
for 1890 to have been $116.61 instead of $193.90. 

If there be any considerable element of truth in the census 
showing of a large increase in the number of those engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industry, relative to population, 
and of an enormous increase in both the capital invested and the 
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value of the product, the agricultural product of 1860, which is 
omitted, must have been the most important element in the 
products of industry of that year. The statistics given for 1860 
are, however, incomparable with those of 1890, not only because 
of the omission of the agricultural product, but because the 
value of the manufacturing product as reported was grossly 
inadequate. A comparison of the tables of occupation with 
those of manufacturing industry of the census of 1860 revealsa 
discrepancy which shows this conclusively. This is most notice- 
able in the hand trades. Regarding this matter General Francis 
A. Walker, Superintendent of both the ninth and tenth censuses, 
remarks in the ninth census: 


Che experience of the census in 1860 and 1870 with the production of 
four common and important mechanical trades will give an idea of the scope 
of omission resulting from this cause. A comparison of the tables of man- 
ufacture with those of occupation for 1860 exhibits the fact that of 51,695 
painters the production of only 913 is accounted for among the products of 
industry; of 242,958 carpenters only goo6 appear in the tables of manu- 
factures; of 112,357 blacksmiths only 15,720, and of 43,624 coopers only 
13,750; that is of the first named industry only 1.8 per cent. of the artisans 
contributed to the reported production of their craft; of the second 3.7 per 
cent.; of the third 14 per cent.; of the fourth 32 per cent.; or to the aggre- 
gate of these figures, out of 450,634 artisans of the most efficient and best 
paid classes only 39,384 or g per cent. are accounted for in the statistics of 
manufactures. Had the 411,245 artisans not returned produced as much 
man for man as those whe were embraced in the tables of production the 
gross products of industry would by the full representation of these four 
trades alone have been increased $475,755,951 or a little over 25 per cent. of 
what was actually reported, while the net product, deducting, that is, cost of 
materials consumed, would have been increased in a still higher ratio, namely, 
by $284,229,445 upon a total of 854,256,384 or as nearly as possible 33% per 


cent. 


Besides workers in other trades enumerated in the occupa- 
tion tables and not in the tables of manufactures General 
Walker estimates that one-fourth of those enumerated in the 
former tables as laborers should also be included in the man- 
ufacturing returns. The fuller enumeration at the census of 1890 
of the classes omitted at the carlier censuses from the manu- 
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facturing and mechanical returns results from a change in the 
law which provides for special agents for such enumeration, 
which at the earlier censuses was left with the marshals who col- 
lected the statistics of population. How much more thorough 
was this enumeration in the eleventh than even in the tenth 
census will be understood when it is stated that in five trades, 
painting and paperhanging, carpentry, masonry, plumbing, and 
plastering, the number returned was 265 per cent. greater in the 
later than in the former census. 

In the ninth census, after allowing for the deficiency of both 
the eighth and the ninth censuses, General Walker estimated the 
actual increase in the value of manufactured products from 
1860 to 1870 as 108 per cent. He also estimated that prices 
had risen 56 per cent. ‘That is that manufactured articles of 
the same quality (averaging all branches of production) which 
would have been $1,000,000,000 in 1860 would have been worth 
$1,560,000,000 in 1870.” This would leave the increase of 
manufacturing production in the ten years to be represented by 
33% per cent.*. As population increased nearly 23 per cent. the 
per capita increase would be less than 11 per cent., yet it may be 
noticed that Mr. Steuarts’s table gives the per capita increase in 
production of this decade as 260 per cent. It istrue Mr. Steuart 
remarks that percentages based on the figures given cannot be 
relied upon as indicating the “exact” increase. He however 
leaves it to be inferred that in a rough way they show the facts. 

It seems incredible that so eminent a statistician as Colonel 
Wright should quote and compare these incomparable statistics 
to prove for instance that women are not taking the place of men 
in manufacturing industries. In an article contributed to the 
Chicago Record of July 20, 1894,? Colonel Wright says: 


The discussion of the question therefore is interesting sociologically, but 
it is often conducted more from the standpoint of sentiment than from fact. 
The results of the eleventh census give the fact and show clearly the tendencies 
of the times in respect to the employment of the classes named. In this 


* By what is evidently a clerical error stated in the text as §2 per cent. 


2“ Women and Children Work.” 
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article | shall deal only with the women and children employed in the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries of the country, because this is suf- 
ficient for this time and purpose. 

It does not seem that the tendencies of the times as to the 
employment of women and children can be shown by a com- 
parison of statistics which take no account of the increasing 
number of both women and children employed in department 
stores, and of children who earn a precarious living as bootblacks 
and peddlers of newspapers. Blacking boots seems as much a 
mechanical industry as painting houses. The painters have, 
however, been included as engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical! industries, while the bootblacks have not, and these 
statistics are quoted as proving ‘“conclusively”’ that the very 
general impression as to the increased employment of women 
and children is erroneous. 

In this contribution to the Chicago Record Colonel Wright 
further says: 

The total number of persons, men, women and children, engaged in the 
industries named was in 1890, 4,711,832, as against 2,732,595 in 1880, 2,053,996 
in 1870 and 1,311,246 in 1860. Reduced to percentages these persons con- 
stituted in 1860 4.17 per cent of the whole population of the country, in 
1870 5.33 per cent., in 1880 5.45 per cent., and in 1890 7.52 per cent. Asa 
side fact from the one under discussion, I may remark that these figures 
show conclusively that a constantly increasing proportion of the total pop- 
ulation is engaged in the mechanical and manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

It is perhaps true that a larger proportion of our people are 
employed in these industries than formerly but can this be con- 
clusively proved by these statistics? Our census statistics seem 
also to show that a larger proportion of our people are employed 
in gainful pursuits than formerly. Is this also true, and if so, 
does it indicate harder conditions; that the head of the family 
is less able to alone support the family than formerly. 

Colone! Wright again says: 

A more instructive comparison, however, is to be found in discussing the 


proportion of the total number of employés engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries. This comparison shows that in 1860 20.66 per cent. of all the persons 
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employed in manufacturing industries were females above fifteen years of 
age ;* in 1870 they constituted 15.76 per cent. of the total number employed ; 
in 1880 they were I9.45 per cent. and in 1890 they were 17.94 per cent. The 
relation, therefore, to the total number employed was quite stationary at the 
last three federal censuses and was only about 2 per cert. in 1879 over what 
it was 1870 and nearly 3 per cent. relatively less than in 1860. The women 
are therefore not crowding upon the men in mechanical industries. 

In 1860 the manufacturing returns fully included the large 
factories in which the women formed a large proportion of the 
operatives, but failed to include carpenters, painters, and those 
employed in similar trades. In 1870 this was true toa less 
extent anda smaller proportion of women is shown. At the 
census of 1890, besides a very complete enumeration of trades 
in which men are almost exclusively employed, there are also 
included 461,009 employers, officers, and clerks, a class not pre- 
viously fully included, less than 1 per cent. of whom are women. 
General Walker in the census of 1870 estimated that there were 
over 500,000 employés omitted that should have been included ; 
the class omitted he also declares were almost exclusively men. 
If we add these 500,000 men to the number of employés of the 
census of 1870 we find the percentage of females at that census 
to be 12.67 instead of 16.76 of the total operatives. 

The number of women employed in manufacturing industries 
as given in Colonel Wright's article is: 1860, 270,897; 1870, 
323,770: 1880, 531,639; 1890, 845,428. This shows an increase 
since 1870 of 160 per cent., but as census statistics show since 
1880 a decrease of 60,727 in the number of children employed, 
Colonel Wright concludes that women are taking the place of 
the children and “are not crowding upon the men.” As there 
was an increase in this decade of 313,879 in the number of 
women the figures do not seem to justify Colonel Wright’s con- 

* This is anerror. The census of 1860 reports the average number of hands as 
1,311,246; males, 1,040,349; females, 270,897. The number of females above fifteen 
years of age is not reported. The number of females reported therefore includes 


female children. 

The census of 1870 correctly quotes the census of 1860, but the tenth and 
eleventh censuses both falsify it, and the eleventh census gives the erroneous percent- 
ages quoted by Col. Wright. 
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clusion unless it can be shown that it takes five women to do 
the work of one child. The decrease in the number of children 
seems gratifying, if true, or if it be not because women’s work has 
become so cheap that it does not pay to employ children. Pos- 
sibly the children have been driven into employments even less 
desirable than that of the factory. That this is the fact the 
writer does not assert only that the statistics presented by 
Colonel Wright do not, as he claims, “show clearly the tend- 


encies of the times.’ 

When statisticians so noted as Mr. Mulhall and Colonel 
Wright are so misled by cur census it does not seem strange that 
those unused to statistical investigation are also deceived and 
that Colonel Wright finds it necessary to attempt explanation as 


follows :? 


During the past two or three years a statement purporting to give the 
relation of wages to cost of production, or the proportion of labor cost to the 
whole cost, has been going the rounds of the press. This statement has gen- 
erally been in the following form : 

“Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the national labor statistician, has figured out 
that the average rate of wages per year paid in the United States is $347, and 
the average product of each laborer is valued at $1888. Thisgives the 
employer 82.2 per cent. while the man who does the work and produces the 
results is allowed a paltry 17.8 per cent. In spite of our boasted free country 
and high wages the fact remains that the proportion of the proceeds of his 
labor paid to the Americar workman is smaller by far than that paid to any 
other workingman in any civilized or uncivilized country on the globe.” 

‘ The prominence given to this statement warrants its notice 
in the Bulletin. . . . . The figures themselves are in the main 
correct ; they relate more particularly to the census of 1880 than to any 
other collection of data. Analysis of the figures and the facts underlying 
them shows the fallacy of the conclusion drawn from them. 

If the aggregate wages paid in the manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of the United States, as shown by the census of 1880 be divided by the 
total number of employés to whom the wages were paid, the quotient will be 
347, thus determining the average wages paid to the employés in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the country as $347. Dividing the aggre- 
gate value of all the products of manufacturing and mechanical industries by 
the number of employés engaged therein the quotient is 1965. Now, $347 is 


* Department of Labor Bulletin, March 1896. 
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17.7 per cent. of the gross value of the per capita product, as stated, leaving a 
balance of course of 82.3 per cent., or $1618, which the originator of the 
statement quoted above assumes goes tothe employer. The 82.3 per cent. of 
the total product, or $1618 per capita, covers all expenses of production, cost 
of materials, miscellaneous items, profits, deterioration, interest — every- 
thing in fact, which can be counted as cost of production other than wages. 
Taking the eleventh census, that for 18go, it is found that the value of the 
gross product per capita for the number of employés engaged in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries was $2204 and the average annual wages per 
employé, computed for 1890 as already computed for 1880, was $445. The 
writer of the statement quoted above would assume, for the eleventh 
census, that while $445 was paid to labor $1759 went to the employer. As 
a matter of fact, of the total product per capita, 20.18 per cent. went to 
labor, 55.08 per cent. for materials, and 24.74 per cent. to miscellaneous 
expenses, salaries, interest, profits, etc. 

All statements like that quoted above are fallacious in their application, 
While the figures in themselves are in the main fairly correct, and the per- 
centages so, the balance, or 82.2 per cent., does not go to the employer, but, 
as shown, largely for raw materials; and of the amount paid for raw mate- 
rials the bulk goes to labor for their production. That the statement 
emanates from the Commissioner of Labor is an assumption without any 
authority. From what sources the comparison with workingmen of other 
countries is secured is not known, but the concluding statement in the quoted 
article is undoubtedly as fallacious as the one which gives to the employer 
82.2 per cent. of the value of the product. Be. WwW. 


The error which Colonel Wright here seeks to correct is one 
into which Mulhall seems to have been betrayed. In his Hits- 
tory of Prices, written in 1885, he says, ‘British operatives as a 
rule earn in wages from 30 to 33 per cent. of the value of the 
manufactures which they produce, but in the United States the 
workingman gets only 18 per cent.”” The error seems to consist 
in stating the sum of the products as the value of the products. 
This error is committed by Mr. Steuart in the article above 
quoted, and by Colonel Wright in his attempted explanation, in 
which he takes the gross product, or more properly the sum of 
the products, as the aggregate value of these products. As the 
value of every product consumed in producing other products 
was destroyed there could exist no value, aggregate or separate, 
save that of the finished product, which must include the value 
of the material consumed in its production. 
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The sum of the values of products at the census of 1880 was 
$5,369,579,194, and the sum of the values of material consumed 
$3,396,823,540, leaving $1,972,755,644 as the total value pro- 
duced in manufacturing industry in 1880." Dividing this amount 
by the average number of employés we have $721.90 as the value 
produced by an entire year’s work. The average amount paid 
for an entire year’s work was $346.91. 

It will be noticed that Colonel Wright claims to obtain the 
amount $347 as the average earnings per operative by dividing 
the aggregate wages paid in 1880 by the total number of 
employés. The aggregate wages paid, as shown by the Census 
Report of 1880, was $947,823,649, and “the average number of 
hands employed” 2,731,595. Dividing the former by the latter 
we have $346.90, Colonel Wright’s quotient. This, however, is 
the result of dividing by the average number and not by the 
whole number of hands employed. As will be seen by refer- 
ence to the table from the reports of the eleventh census, which 
follows, the amount stated as the average wages in 1890 was 
also obtained by dividing the total wages by the average num- 
ber of employés. Colonel Wright should understand that the 
total wages paid is the earnings of the whole number of employés, 
and that their average earnings cannot be ascertained by divid- 
ing by the average number of employés. In factories, where 
employment is constant, the difference may not be great, but in 
the building trades, where but a small proportion of the employés 
have work for the whole year, the difference is very material. 
By dividing by the average number the effect is to obtain as the 
average earnings what would be earned if every employé had 
constant employment. 

In the building trades, in the busy season of the year, all 
have employment at the highest wages, but in the slack time 
but few have employment, and usually at a reduced rate of 
wages. In some of these trades employés have on the average 

* The census furnishes no data from which may be ascertained the value of manu- 


factured products, which, besides the value added in manufacturing, would include the 
value of products of the mine, field, forest, and fisheries, consumed in manufacturing 


industry. 
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employment little if any more than half the year. Because of 
this fact their wages are higher than wages in factories where 
employment is constant. The effect of including these trades 
more largely in the census of 1890 than previously, and divid- 
ing by the average number of employés instead of the whole 
number, cannot but largely increase the apparent average annual 
earnings at this census. To illustrate: an establishment in one 
of the building trades may employ 100 men 100 days at $3 per 
day; 60 of these men another 100 days at $2.50 per day, and 
10 of them another 100 days at $2 per day. This would make 
the total wages for the 300 days $47,000 and the average num- 
ber of employés 56%. Dividing the total wages by the average 
number employed we have apparent average annual earnings of 
$829. As, however, there are 100 employés, the correct average 
annual earnings would be $470, which would make a very 
appreciable difference to the wage-earner if not to the statis- 
tician." 

Mr. Steuart falls into the same error in his tabulation and 
remarks accompanying the tables of the manufacturing reports 
of the eleventh census. Presenting the annexed table Mr. 
Steuart remarks: 

“The average annual earnings of employés as obtained from the total for 
1880 was $346.91, while the average obtained for all employés for 1890 was 
$484.49, and for the employés exclusive of officers, firm members, and clerks, 
$444.83. Owing to the difference in the form and scope of the inquiry of 1890, as 
compared with that of 1880, previously referred to, neither of these average 
annual earnings for 1890 should be accepted as the exact increase during the 
decade. While the number of employés reported for 1890 is, as nearly as 
possible, the true average number employed during the year, the result 
obtained by using this number as a divisor into the total wages must not be 
accepted as the actual annual wages per employé for any particular class or 
occupation. The total number of employés and the total wages include not 
only officers, firm members, and clerks, and their salaries, but the number 
and wages of females, apprentices, children, and adults, employés working 


*The writer has not undertaken in this illustration to show the fact as to the 
average employment in the building trades, but as one engaged in one of these trades 
he is confident from his own observation that the illustration is not far from the 


truth. 
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the entire year and those engaged for only short periods, also piece workers. 
The average annual earnings is also affected by the difference in the pro- 
portion of these different classes of employés, as well as by the condition 
prevailing in the different industries and in the different localities, some 
industries requiring a larger proportion of skilled and high-paid employés 
than others. With these cautions in accepting the figures, the following 
statement is presented which shows for the United States the average annual 
earnings for all employés tor each class, and for the males, females, and 
children in each class.” 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS BY CLASSES. 


AGGREGATE MALES ABOVE 16 
asses | | Average | | Average 
Number Wages | Annual — ie } Wages | Annual 
| 
Total | 4,712,612 | $2,283,216,529| $484 | 3,745,123 | $2,031,403,924 $542 


| 

Officers, firm | | j 
members, and | 
| 

| 


clerks | 461,009 391,988,208 850 | 418,081; 372,169,441 go 
Operatives, | 
skilled and | | 
unskilled | 3,492,029 | 1,590,516,997| 455 | 2,831,795 | 1,436,482,387| 498 
Piece workers | 759,584 300,711,324} 396 445,247| 222,752,096! 500 
FEMALES ABOVE 15 YEARS | CHILDREN 
| Average | Average | Average | Average 
Number Wages Earn'es| Number | Wages | fan's 
Total | $46,614) $235,186,742 | $278 | 120,885 | $16,625,802 $138 
Officers, firm | | | 
members, and | 
clerks | 42,928 | as | 
Operatives, 
skilled and | 
unskilled 595,712| 139,329,719 | 276 | 104,522 | 14,704,891 | 141 
Piece workers | 297,974 | 76,038,257 | 255 | 16,363 1,920,971 117 


From the remark that the average obtained was for employés 
working for short periods as well as for the whole year, it might 
be inferred that the average annual earnings shown are less than 
would be the earnings for one employé the whole year, which 
would be the fact if the aggregate earnings were, as Colonel 
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Wright states in his editorial note, divided by the total number 
of employés. Dividing by the average number instead, the 
result is to give that which would be the average earning if 
every employé had constant employment. 

On page 4, part 1 of the manufacturing statistics of the 
Eleventh Census we find a table of comparative statistics with 
the footnote referring to employés and wages for 1890: 
‘Includes 461,009 officers, firm members, and clerks, and their 
wages amounting to $381,988,208. These classes of employés 
were not reported separately at prior censuses.”’ 

A similar footnote accompanied the census bulletins of manu- 
factures. This footnote seems calculated to conceal rather than 
to reveal the truth, for it can convey no other impression than 
that though these classes were not reported separately af prior 
censuses, they were included in the aggregate. That they were 
not so included at the eighth and ninth censuses is distinctly 
stated by General Walker in his remarks in the ninth census. 


We find it remarked in the Eleventh Census: ‘ The number of this class 
of wage-earners included in the reports of previous censuses, with the excep- 
tion of two or three special inquiries at the census of 1880, were only those 
reported when the manufacturer considered that they should be included in 
answer to the general question as to the number of employés and the total 


” 


amount of wages. 


The schedules of no census prior to 1890 called for 
the enumeration of firm members and the estimated value 
of their services. Neither were there inquiries as to clerks and 
their salaries save the special inquiries in the census of 1880 
referred to in the remarks quoted. In one of these indus- 
tries, cotton goods, we find the employés reported under the 
heading, “operatives and officers,” and the footnote, ‘“ From 
this number deduct 2115 officers and clerks, whose salaries are 
not computed in wages.’’ Whether or not, in the other special 
industries reporting officers and clerks, the salaries are included 
in the wage account does not appear, nor has the writer been 
able to ascertain whether the number of officers and clerks 
reported in the cotton goods and other special inquiries are 
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included in the total average number of hands reported for all 
industries. That they are so included may perhaps be inferred 
from the following remark at the eleventh census : ‘‘ The questions 
used in 1880 tended to obtain a number of employés that would 
be in excess of the true average, while it is believed the 
questions in 1890 have obtained as nearly as possible the 
average number.” That the value of their services of this class 
was not included in the wage account, may also be inferred from 
the remark. ‘The questions for 1890 also tended to obtain a 
larger amount of wages as compared with 1880.” As firm mem- 
bers and the value of their services were called for by the 
schedules of no other census than the eleventh, and as officers 
and clerks were called for only in two or three special inquiries, 
footnotes which lead investigators to suppose that these classes 
and the value of their services were fully included, though not 
separately, at prior censuses, can be properly characterized only 
as perversions of the truth. 

It is true that in the volumes on manufactures recently given 
to the public may be found remarks showing that the statistics 
of the eleventh census are not strictly comparable with those 
of previous censuses, but they fail to indicate the extent of 
the incomparability. Whatever would have been their value 
if published at an earlier date, they count for little so long 
after the misleading tables have been given to the public in 
census bulletins and in the Statistical Abstract. The Statistical 
Abstract, published by the Bureau of Statistics, gives the sta- 
tistics of manufactures without any accompanying remark show- 
ing their incomparability with the statistics of other censuses, 
just as it also gives census statistics of true value without a 
remark or footnote indicating the incomparability of the ear- 
lier and later estimates. As a result, and of the misleading 
comparisons by census officials which the writer here criticises, 
the public is not enlightened but deceived. The following table 
from the campaign text-book of the National Democratic party, 
undoubtedly published without purpose to deceive, shows the 
conclusion usually arrived at from our manufacturing statistics. 
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They (wage-earners) have learned that since the year 1860 wages have 
steadily increased ; this is proved by the following table of figures compiled 
from the census reports and official statistics: 


AVERAGE YEARLY WAGES IN THE U. S. IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES AS SHOWN BY CENSUS REPORTS. 


| 

| Average! Wages in- 
Year Population Employés | Total Wages in 

gold gold | census 

1860 | 31,443,321 | 1,311,246 | $378,878,966 | $378,878,966 | $288 
1870 | 38,558,371 2,053,990 | 775,584,343 674,421,168 328 | 14 percent. 
1880 | 50,155,733 | 2,732,595 | 947,953795 | 947,953,795 | 347 | 5.5 
1890 | 62,831,900| 4,712,622 re | 2,283,216,52 | 484 | 39 - 

| | | | 


In his debate with Mr. Harvey, Mr. Horr quoted similar 
statistics with the result of weakening with wage-earners the 
cause he advocated. While such statistics may deceive others 
and lead them to wonder at the discontent of wage-earners, they 
do not deceive that class, but excite their animosity against 
those who they believe juggle figures for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the public as to their wages. 

While Colonel Wright calls attention to an error conveying 
the impression that wage-earners receive an almost insignificant 
proportion of the value which their labor produces, he strangely 
neglects to correct the more common erroneous impression of 


an enormous increase in wages. 
H. L. Buss. 


CHICAGO. 
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SOCIAL GENESIS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. X. 


THE word genests, unlike ¢e/esis, is in Common use in most or 
all modern languages, although it is employed with different 
meanings. Derived from the obsolete Greek verb yw, of which 
the reduplicate middle form yiyvoua was the one chiefly in use by 
classic authors, it partakes of the radical signification of that 
verb, which is 40 decome. It was probably this neuter significa- 
tion wich led the Greeks to prefer this middle form, and the 
possession by the Greek language of such a form constitutes one 
of its distinctive characteristics. It is something quite distinct 
from the passive, and the Latin fieri poorly represents the Greek 
word. A passive implies an active, and this an actor. This 
whole idea is wanting in the Greek middle, and a form of action 
is recognized which is not associated with any agent intelligent 
or unintelligent. It recognizes one of the most important truths 
in nature, that there are processes which go on independent of 
any external conditioning being or thing, that are self-active, 
and although the absence of adequate causes is not implied, 
those causes are conceived as inherent in the objects that are 
regarded as active, and the phenomena are contemplated as pro- 
ducing themselves. The progress of science has constantly 
contributed to confirm the legitimacy of this conception, and its 
great work has consisted in the steady transfer of one field of 
phenomena after another from a supposed active or passive 
condition to this independent middle condition, rescuing them 
from anthropomorphic conceptions and demonstrating the self- 
activity of the universe. This has gone so far that today all 
things are looked at from the standpoint of evolution, and evo- 
lution is only an expression for universal genesis. 

Although genesis is sometimes translated creation, yet at bot- 
tom it is the precise opposite of creation (modes). The Latin 
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language, as already said, imperfectly expressed this middle 
sense by various uses of the passive voice, but modern languages, 
developed more under the influence of scientific conceptions, 
have partly supplied the defect by the almost universal use of a 
reflective form. The Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian languages all make extensive use of this 
form, and the Russian, which has many of the elements of 
the Greek besides its characters, resorts to this method even 
more than the Romance languages. The English is perhaps 
the poorest of all modern languages in this respect, but there are 
many ways in which we are able to avoid the implication of an 
agent in natural phenomena. We borrow largely from other 
tongues and possess many terms to express simple becoming. 
Although there is no Anglo-Saxon equivalent in use in English 
for the strong German word werden, still the advance in scien- 
tific thought towards the conception of a self-existent, self- 
adjusting, and self-active universe has nowhere been greater than 
in English-speaking countries. 

Progress in this direction has taken place somewhat in the 
order of the complexity of the phenomena considered, and the 
external agent conceived by Kepler was first eliminated from 
astronomical ideas. Somewhat later it disappeared from physi- 
cal and chemical conceptions, and it has now nearly abandoned 
the field of vital activities. It still lingers in the realm of mind, 
and anthropomorphic conceptions are still dominant in social 
thinking. There is, however, in this last department, as was seen 
in the eighth paper of this series, and as will be more fully shown 
in the eleventh, a scientific basis for the idea, in conceiving man 
as an intelligent agent modifying his environment. In other 
words, while there is no more room in sociology than in any of 
the simpler sciences for a theo-teleology, there does exist an 
anthropo-teleology * which becomes an increasingly important 
factor as intelligence advances. 

In the present paper it is proposed to ignore this factor as 
completely as possible, and to concentrate the attention upon 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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society as a pure becoming—-as a strictly genetic product— as 
much so as the vegetable and animal forms on the earth’s sur- 
face, or even as the world systems of space. Still, as society is 
an exclusive product of mind, the influence of mind cannot be 
omitted, and the only part of the psychic factor that can really 
be thought away is the social mind—the conscious agency of 
society itself intentionally modifying its own condition. 

Dynamic sociology is the homologue in human society of 
development in biology. The modus operandi is not widely dif- 
ferent from that of natural selection, and is, in fact, a sort of 
social selection. In it, however, the Lamarckian principle of 
individual effort is more prominent, only, as pointed out, instead 
of modifying to any great extent man’s bodily structures, these 
efforts modify his environment. But the principal resemblance 
to which it is proposed to call attention in this paper is the 
common character of both processes of going on spontaneously, 
or without design or thought on the part of the beings that put 
forth these exertions and produce the effects. This is the qual- 
ity which I distinguish by the term genetic, and the social prog- 
ress that takes place in this manner does not differ from any of 
the other forms of evolution, not even from inorganic evolution. 
For although, as in animal development, psychic forces are the 
chief agents, these act spontaneously and in a sense uncon- 
sciously. 

The treatment of this form of social progress I formerly 
denominated “ passive or negative,” as distinguished from ‘‘active 
or positive’’ dynamic sociology, which latter, instead of being 
genetic, I recognized as teleological, for which I now prefer the 
shorter form “lic. The following is the definition which I then 


gave: 


“ Passive, or negative, progress contemplates the forces of 
society as operating in their natural freedom, subject only to the 
laws of evolution in general. Here society is regarded as 
passive in the sense of being simply acted upon by the forces 
that surround it and operate within it. It is conceived as neg- 
ative from the absence of any force extraneous to these regular 
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naturai forces operating in the direction of their limitation or 
modification. Such, it is believed, has been the nature of most 
of the progress thus far attained by society, as it is of all that 
which has taken place in the animal, vegetable, and inorganic 
kingdoms of nature.”’* 

The concluding chapter of that volume (chap. vii) contain- 
ing over 250 pages, is chiefly devoted to this passive or negative 
aspect of social dynamics (see p. 456). In the present paper 
only a few of the most general principles can, of course, be 
treated. That work, as the name implies, was limited to this 
class of considerations. This was stated at the close of the 
volume cited: 

“It has therefore been the movement rather than the status of 
society, which it has been sought to explain, the causes of social 
phenomena and social progress rather than the condition of 
society itself. The status, or condition, of society is to be learned 
by the consideration of the indirect, or functional, effects of what 
have been denominated the social forces. The study of the 
indirect effect of the preservative forces of society would lead 
to an acquaintance with the nature of the objects which have 
been employed by man as means of subsistence —a subject only 
touched upon in this chapter, because, if legitimate, manifestly 
too large for the limits of the work. The consideration of the 
indirect, or functional, results of the reproductive forces would 
lead to a discussion of the most important of all social institu- 
tions, the family—a subject which has already been ably treated 
by many writers. Still less could we afford to attempt a survey 
of the wide field of zsthetic art, the deep currents of human 
morals, or the intellectual condition of mankind in past ages, as 
would be required by a consideration of the indirect effects of 
the non-essential forces. These indirect, or consequential, results 
constitute what I have called the odjects of nature, for securing 
which the desires and passions of men have been developed by 
the law of natural selection. As already remarked, they have 
no necessary or real connection with the object of man, which is to 

* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, pp. 56-57. 
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enjoy, and the harmony between the two can only be accounted 
for, as stated, by adaptation.” * 

I have quoted these passages to show how careful I was to 
draw the distinction clearly between static and dynamic sociology 
and to disclaim all pretension to having attempted to treat the 
former subject. I would not have done soif there had not been 
numerous indications that certain persons, teachers of sociology 
in our great universities, look upon my works as practically 
covering the whole of that great science. I certainly deserve 
no such compliment, and positive harm might result, not only 
to the student but to the science, from perpetuating the mistake, 
All I have pretended to do has been, after looking over this vast 
field and discovering certain neglected patches, to proceed as 
best I could to cultivate these, leaving the larger areas to those 
better equipped for their culture. But I certainly did exert 
myself to draw the boundary lines as carefully as possible, and 
to show in the most fundamental way how the statical phenomena 
differ from the dynamical ones. Much more stress was, of 
course, laid upon the essential nature of dynamic agencies in 
society. Starting upon the basic distinction of feeling and 
function, I rang all the changes that could be produced upon 
this fundamental antinomy. Indeed, so forcibly did it strike me 
that I made an exception in its favor, and departed from my 
otherwise fixed policy of publishing no part of my philosophy 
in advance of the complete work, and three years before that 
work appeared I read a paper on “Feeling and Function as 
Factors in Human Development” before the section of Anthro- 
pology of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its meeting in Boston in 1880, reports of which 
appeared in the daily press,* and an abstract prepared by myself 
was published in Sctence,3 in which not only was the general 
principle fully stated, but a classification of the social forces 
was given, substantially identical with that finally drawn up and 
published in Dynamic Sociology (Vol. 1, p. 472). 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, pp. 701-702. 
? See the Boston Advertiser for September 1, 1880, p. I. 
3. Sctence, Original Series, Vol. 1, New York, October 23, 1880, pp. 210-211. 
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In the preliminary paper referred to, while full weight was 
given to the fundamental antithesis itself, the direct or causal 
nature of actions produced by the one, and the indirect or con- 
sequential nature of those produced by the other, were not 
specially set forth. This was subsequently worked out, and the 
passages already quoted sufficiently express the latter of these 
laws, which is the basis of social statics. The former or dynamic 
law was formulated in the introduction to the classification of 
the social forces,’ but perhaps the clearest expression of it occurs 
in the treatment of the reproductive forces, in connection with 
which the principle comes forward with the greatest clearness, 
and it is stated that ‘‘the first of these classes of effects may be 
denominated direct or causal, the second indirect or conse- 
quential,” * 

We see, then, that the primary characteristic of geretic social 
progress is that it results from the actions of men that directly 
flow from their efforts to satisfy their desires. It is this, too, 
which gives it its distinctively genetic character. Genesis is 
becoming, and whatever is genetically produced is the result of 
a vis a tergo molding it into shape by successive impacts. The 
impinging. body is in direct and intimate contact with the one 
that is being molded. The change produced is gradual and the 
process is one of development or evolution. Social progress is 
in this respect analogous to organic progress, or even to cosmic 
progress. It is never sudden or rapid. It does not take place 
by leaps or strides. Increment after increment is slowly added 
to social as to animal structures, and in the course of ages habits, 
customs, laws, and institutions are changed, or abolished and 
replaced by others. As the object of all these activities is 
always the fuller satisfaction of desire, and as such satisfaction 
results in self-preservation and race continuance, the effect in 
the long run, under the ever-present law of selection, is to pro- 
duce superior races. This effect, however, is biologic, or rather 
ethnologic. The sociologic effect is to adapt the environment, 
i.¢., to improve the conditions of existence. This is social 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, p. 469. ® Jbid., p. 603. 
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of telic progress, the end and nature of which cannot now be 
forecast. But its object cannot be other than that which the 
individual man has always pursued, viz., that of turning to higher 
and higher use the capacity to enjoy with which Nature unwit- 
tingly, and for her own totally different purposes, originally 
endowed him. 

Genetic progress, the blind, unconscious working of the 
social forces making for human perfectionment in the collective 
state, is what is generally understood by social evolution. 
Every stage of ethnicculture, from savagery to enlightenment, 
is a product of this genetic, unconscious social evolution. For 
most writers on social science this is the only kind of social prog- 
ress recognized. Long before sociology was named there were 
many such writers. With the habits of abstract reasoning which 
all that passed for philosophy had encouraged, it was the prac- 
tice of such writers to make use of the few facts that their edu- 
cation, observation, and experience had given them to work out 
by logical deduction from these facts the most general laws that 
they were capable of formulating. Much of this reasoning was 
sound, nearly all of it was logical, 7. ¢., did not violate the canons 
of logic, and many of the conclusions reached were correct, 
but so narrow was the induction, and so many and important 
were the unknown or neglected premises that the general fabric 
of their philosophy was worthless. Such was the greater part 
of the so-called political economy which the present age has 
inherited from the age that went before it. Most of the pre- 
Comtean sociology comes under this head. A few publicists, 
like Montesquieu, wrote rather from the standpoint of jurispru- 
dence. Hobbes was the panegyrist of political power, and Mal- 
thus, although really following the same lines as Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, put his work into the form of a sort of philosophy. 

All this, as well as the French physiocracy that preceded it 
and largely inspired it, had the merit at least of regarding soci- 
ety as a domain of law, and its chief defect was in failing to rec- 
ognize a sufficient number of factors and in omitting some of the 
most effective ones, as we shall see in the next paper. These 
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progress, but, like organic progress, it may and does result in the 
extinction of deficient and the preservation of efficient races and 
institutions. 

Reverting to the figurative expression employed in the fifth 
paper, we may now perceive that just as the origin of feeling, 
except as a condition to function, was a matter of entire indif- 
ference to Nature, so this social progress, like organic devel- 
opment, is equally immaterial from the standpoint of Nature’s 
purposes, and only useful in so far as it incidentally com- 
passes the furtherance of those purposes. In other words, 
just as Nature does not care whether desire is satisfied or 
not, so long as life is preserved and perpetuated, so she in 
like manner has no concern for this social progress in and for 
itself, but only in so far as it becomes a means to her ends. 
Still more broadly put, it is no part of the scheme of Nature to 
bring about change, but only to secure growth and multiplica- 
tion. Everything else is extra-normal and unintended. 

It certainly seems a startling proposition that social progress 
forms no part of the scheme of Nature, but it is true in this 
sense, and civilization itself belongs to the class of extra-normal 
products. This would of course be a futile speculation but for 
the important practical truth that flows from it asa corollary. 
This is that man is living under a new dispensation. He has cut 
loose from his natural moorings and is afloat upon a great sea. 
He has started on a voyage in search of an El Dorado. He 
left the mother country against the protestations of his country- 
men, and now he must, like a real hero, discover the rich land of 
his dreams or else he must ignominiously perish. He is too far 
out now on this great voyage of discovery to turn back, and 
therefore he can only go forward. He is therefore pushing on, 
and already the dim outline of the distant land is looming upon 
the horizon. 

To drop the figure, this blind genetic progress which has, 
without man’s knowledge or solicitude, wrought out the civiliza- 
tion that we have, has nearly reached the point at which society 
itself will awake to collective consciousness and usher in an era 
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of an inferior one and utterly eradicates it— does not enslave it 
and allow it to lead a life of subjugation, much less, as is the 
more frequent case, partially commingle with it and ultimately 
absorb it, but destroys it root and branch so that it utterly 
ceases to exist. This is the method of nature in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and thus is organic evolution brought about. 
At least such is the tendency and frequent result, but of course 
the competitors are often so nearly balanced in this monopolistic 
power that they coexist for long periods or indefinitely. 

The expressions natural selection and survival of the fittest 
give only the positive side of this general law. There is a nega- 
tive side which brings out the nature of the law even more 
clearly. Selection implies rejection, and survival suggests extinc- 
tion. It may be looked at asa process of elimination. The sur- 
vival of the fit means the failure of the unfit. The selection of 
the strong is the destruction of the weak. The rejected vastly 
outnumber the selected. Throughout nature this is the law, and 
the result is, or has thus far chiefly been, progressive develop- 
ment or structural perfectionment. Up to a certain point this 
law must have operated on man as on the animal; the only men 
with whom we are now acquainted have gone beyond it, or at 
least greatly reduced its effects. 

As already stated, sociology has nothing to do with struc- 
tural changes in man, and social development consists in modify- 
ing the environment. But even here the law of natural evolu- 
tion may and does apply. Monopolistic tendencies are apparent 
in all social operations. They assume a great variety of forms. 
The self-aggrandizement of rulers is one of those forms. One 
of the principal mistakes of the social philosophy under discus- 
sion, and one still largely prevalent, is that of assuming that the 
desire to rule differs in some generic way from other desires, 
that it is not natural, and does not belong to the class of natural 
laws. It certainly admits of no such distinction, and must be 
reckoned with along with other monopolistic tendencies. And it 
cannot be doubted that the efforts put forth to satisfy this desire 
have resulted in some of the most effective steps in social evolu- 
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men saw in human society a theater of wide general activity 
which proceeds from the inherent nature of man. They per- 
ceived that if men were left quite to themselves they would, in 
seeking their personal ends, spontaneously initiate and carry on 
| all the industries of society. Owing to the manifest abuses of 
| power by the ruling classes in seeking to raise revenues for their 
own uses, conquer other nations for their own glory, and other- 
wise satisfy their own greed and ambition, whereby the free flow 
of these natural activities was checked, industry and commerce 
were stifled or misdirected, and the general prosperity was inter- 
fered with and diminished, they felt called upon to counteract 
these tendencies and advocate the liberation of the natural forces 
| of society. In taking this course at such a time they accom- 
| 


plished a worthy purpose and inaugurated a wholesome reform. 

i No one denies that the unrestrained activities of the human 
race would work out some sort of social development. The 
“ate analogy with organic evolution in the subhuman sphere is also 
atrue one. Though qualified in its details by the differences 
i between men and animals, even by the immense difference 

4 between the human mind and the animal mind, with a corre- 
us sponding difference in the results, the principle according to 

1 which these results are accomplished is essentially the same. 

an Those reformers who maintain that the monopolistic tendencies 
ali so prevalent in society under the apparent absence of external 
restraint or collective influence are peculiar to human affairs, 
and wanting in the lower domains of life and mind, simply betray 
ft their lack of acquaintance with those domains. In fact, the 
| fundamental condition to biological development is monopoly. 
. | Natural selection operates on this principle exclusively. What 
|} is called the survival of the fittest is simply the monopoly of the 
nH strongest. It does not work here either in the mild manner 
| characteristic of human society, viz., that of allowing the weaker 
. to exist, only under conditions of reduced activity and stunted 
growth, but it is thoroughgoing and crushes out the unsuccessful 
/ competitors completely. It is only paralleled in human society 
in those rare cases where a superior race overflows the domain 
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: | tion. To this influence is largely due the founding of great 
) nations, and there is probably no one factor in the progress of 
| society more potent than the crystallizing and humanizing effect 
of bringing great areas and vast populations under a single set of 

regulative agencies. 

But taking for the moment the standpoint of the physiocratic 
school of writers referred to, and separating the natural forces 
of society into the two classes, which may be called industrial 
; and governmental, let us endeavor to form an idea of what the 
it: result would be if the former alone existed. In the face of the 
obvious fact that if the latter class were at any moment wholly 
in abeyance it would immediately resume operations and soon 
restore the existing duality of conditions, let us make a com- 
plete abstraction of all this and seek to represent to ourselves 
the normal result of the industrial forces working alone. Some 
such attitude has always been tacitly assumed by those who 
habitually condemn the governments of the world and conceive 
them to be hostile to society. These misarchists see the benefi- 
cent influences of natural law in the industrial world interfered 
with by what seems to them an extraneous power, which most 
candid persons will probably admit to be in itself, at least as 
commonly defined, non-progressive or only negatively progress- 
ive. But the class I refer to take a part and declare it repress- 
ive and obstructive of progress. The celebrated “parable of 
Saint Simon”’ gives perhaps the most extreme expression to this 
view that has thus far been uttered, but Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
although he would not abolish government, is unquestionably its 
severest modern critic, so much so that anarchistic organs openly 
claim him as their philosopher. 

Now if we could imagine that no single member of society 
would for a moment think of such a thing as the formation of a 
governing body, and conceive of each of its members as simply 
pursuing his individual ends in a private way; taking possession, 
if each as best he might, of some portion of the soil, cultivating 
it for his own use, exchanging his surplus products with others 
who, choosing as now other occupations, should produce other 
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useful things ; making contracts, not indeed legal, but moral, 
conditioned ultimately on each one’s individual power to enforce 
them; building cities and entering into mercantile and other 
kinds of business; adopting a mutually accepted medium of 
exchange, or carrying on a banking system based on the much- 
praised principle of credit and trust; establishing manufactures 
of all kinds and disposing of the products; building railroads 
and operating them without any other restrictions than those 
imposed by the laws of business and the conditions favorable to 
the maximum profits; conducting educational institutions wholly 
on ‘business principles ;’’ each one worshiping as now in the 
manner he prefers; and in all other respects acting individually 
and without collective restraint—if we could conceive, I say, of 
such a state of things, we might gain a clear idea of society dis- 
tinct from government. The two things are not essential to 
each other, at least in thought, and it would be a great gain to 
the sociologist to be able to separate them. Even if it be 
admitted that government is a necessary part of human associa- 
tion, it would be an advantage temporarily to abstract it just as 
we can abstract any other one element of association. Some, of 
course, will say that the things specified could not be done in 
such a state ; that government is a condition to conducting the 
normal operations of society, and that the hypothesis involves 
the assumption of higher moral attributes than humanity 
possesses. Such an assumption would render the hypothesis 
worthless. This, therefore, is precisely the question to be asked 
and answered. If it is held that without government society 
would defeat itself and succumb and the race disappear or lapse 
into a purely animal or non-social condition, then the inquiry is 
ended. But given the mental powers possessed by man, few 
will go so far. The real question therefore is: What would 
have been the condition of society had no government ever been 
framed? How many and which ones of the existing institu- 
tions and operations of society would exist, and what other ones 
would have been developed? These are difficult questions, but 
they are legitimate ones for the sociologist to raise and, as far 
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as possible, to settle. This is especially the case at a time like 
the present, when able philosophers are calling in question the 
very raison d'étre of government. Unquestionably these are the 
ones upon whom it devolves to answer these questions, but 
aside from all controversy it is profitable to consider them. 
Assuming that society would have survived a pure state of 
anarchy from the beginning, it is obvious that there must have 
been some kind of organization. This is implied in the idea of 
association. Gregarious animals have no rulers or laws, but 
they still have a social organization. There are social forces 
that hold them together. So it would be with men. It is 
claimed with much truth that government is never the result of 
a desire to be governed, but always of a desire to govern. Peo- 
ples never clamor for a ruler, but rulers rise up spontaneously 
and assume gubernatorial powers. If there were no ambition 
to rule, no desire to hold office, no love of glory, and no expec- 
tation of emolument beyond what private life affords, would the 
members of society ever take steps to have a government estab- 
lished? Perhaps not, and yet there is no doubt that many 
institutions would arise under such circumstances. In fact we 
may regard all the institutions of society except those that form 
a part of government as having arisen in this spontaneous way. 
The multitudinous forms of association that prevail belong to 
this class. These are all limited as to membership, which is 
more or less voluntary. They exist for a great variety of widely 
different purposes, and the same person may belong to any num- 
ber of them at the same time. It is clear that these would 
exist even if no government existed, and the various objects of 
these associations would be accomplished. The primary social 
forces would be in full activity in a state of anarchy the same 
as under any form of government, and men would put forth the 
normal efforts to preserve, continue, and mitigate life. If, as 
has been assumed, human nature was what it is, the egoistic 
propensities would exist as now, and even if no one wanted to 
undertake their control society would certainly adopt some 
means of holding them in check. This is proved by the way in 
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which the citizens of frontier districts, in the absence of ade- 
quate governmental protection, deal with adventurers and des- 
peradoes who disturb the peace. Vigilance committees may be 
regarded as incipient spontaneous governments, without any 
motive of ambition or emolument. So far as mere protection 
from anti-social tendencies is concerned, they seem to prove 
that government would always originate itself spontaneously. 
How far it would go if these motives were permanently absent 
seems, then, to be the real question. 

It is therefore clear that society would not only exist with- 
out other government than that which would originate spon- 
taneously from other causes than the desire to rule, but also 
that it would progress in some degree. This progress might be 
regarded as typically genetic, and the exclusive product of the 
normal action of the social forces directly modifying the 
environment in the interest of society. 

I have stated this hypothetical case in order to draw the dis- 
tinction as clearly as possible between genetic progress and telic 
progress. So large a part of even past social progress has been 
telic that it is extremely difficult to separate the two. Still, 
from a certain point of view, nearly all the progress thus far 
attained may be regarded as genetic. In the sense of being the 
result of the normal action of natural laws all of it must be so 
regarded. 

There is a sense, then, in which society makes itself, is a 
genetic product, and its progress takes place under the general 
law of evolution that prevails in all departments of natural phe- 
nomena. In organic development new principles are constantly 
coming in, but none of these exempts the resultant phenomena 
from the action of the law of evolution. That law applied to 
plants after each of the successive steps, sexuality, exogeny, 
phanerogamy, gymnospermy, angiospermy, apetaly, polypetaly, 
gamopetaly, insect agency, etc., had been taken, the same as 
before. In the animal kingdom it was not affected by the suc- 
cessive appearance of the several higher types of structure from 
moners to mammals and to man. Even the psychic faculty, the 
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gradual growth of which resulted in an almost complete reversal, 
from birds upward, of the conditions that governed all creatures 
below and including the Reptilia, did not visibly check the 
onward march of organic progress, and the appearance of man 
with his rational faculty, while it has not wholly arrested phys- 
ical development, had the effect of transferring the evolutionary 
forces to the social field to go on at an accelerated pace. No 
more has social telesis interfered with social genesis, and the 
telic progress which individual men have secured to society 
becomes an integral part of the natural evolution of the human 
race. We may even rise to a higher plane and take into the 
cosmic conception the past, present, and prospective conscious 
and intentional social modification, and thus bring the whole 


into one great scheme of social evolution. 
LesTeR F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. VI. 
IDEALS. 

In a small and very simple group like the family, sept or 
tribe, that sense of being related which is the moral core of reli- 
gion may do very well as a basis for harmonious living. But for 
a large and highly organized society acquired sympathy has just 
the shortcomings I pointed out in a spontaneous sympathy in 
the first paper of this series. It establishes general bonds and 
sees to it that no social class is exploited or left behind, but it 
is not fit to be charged with the immediate regulation of men. 
The reason for this lies in the nature of the social order. 

Taking the society we are in, this social order presents itself 
as a system of active individuals, unlike in respect to depend- 
ence, desires, abilities and occupation, engaged in the strenuous 
pursuit of personal ends, but nevertheless so ordering their 
activities and conduct as to realize a certain equilibrium which 
can be indefinitely maintained. People are constantly dropping 
out of this system, new people are constantly maturing into it, 
and these after entering frequently change their places in it. 
But whatever be a person’s place in the system, there are required 
of him in that place certain definite relations to other persons 
and to other parts of the system. The individual as daughter 
is to defer in certain ways, as wife must assume certain relations 
of mutuality, as mother is expected to become care-taker of her 
children, as nurse is called upon to meet unflinchingly certain 
responsibilities. As one passes from youth to manhood, from 
minority to citizenship, from study to work, from bachelor to 
father, from subordinate to chief, many definite changes at once 
take place in social requirement. At times these requirements 
are so unlike as to call up precisely opposite sentiments. Con- 
sider the contrast between the individual as diplomat and as 
man of science, as advocate and as judge, as business man and 
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as priest, as soldier and as nurse, as section boss and as kinder- 
gartner, as policeman and as tutor, as bill collector and as Sun- 
day-school superintendent. The kindness that society desires 
of the pastor is no twin to the vigorous competition it expects 
of the business man. Running religion on business principles 
and running business on religious principles prove equally disas- 
trous. Nor is the disciplinary severity of the warden akin to the 
tenderness of the ‘‘Salvation lassie,” though each is suited to 
its function. 

Unlimited altruism is, in fact, wholly unsuited to hold every 
one unswervingly to the special activities and forbearances 
belonging to his particular position in the social system. Such 
an adjustment of each to the demands of the social order as 
shall insure equilibrium flows not from a vague altruism but 
from a particular way of regarding these requirements. How- 
ever contrasted the sentiments that go with the function of the 
jailer and that of the nurse, both functions can be looked upon 
and discharged as duties. 

The spirit of love, whether born of fellowship or of faith, is 
everywhere at work abolishing flogging in the navy, abbrevi- 
ating penal codes, rooting out slavery, averting or humanizing 
war, lifting the plane of business competition, relaxing the rigor of 
industrial discipline, softening the treatment of children in home 
or school, ameliorating the lot of dependents and defectives, 
injecting sweetness into manners and trimming the claws of the- 
ological dogma. It is the source of constant improvement in 
the social order. It continually revises the standard of require- 
ment for the various positions in the system. But it is not the 
immediate parent of that orderliness that day by day harmonizes 
the activities of thousands of men. It is not the force that holds 
each individual in the orbit marked out for him in an organized 
group. 

This view of social order is confirmed by Alexander. ‘This 


system of social relations . . . . implies similarity and diversity 


of functions among its members. Many fight, and many work, 
and many govern; and there are some needs so general that 
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morality makes similar requirements of all—temperance, and 
justice, and the like—but has his own individual place, and 
holds it through preserving a right relation to those who are 
like and to those who are unlike himself. Morality makes the 
best of the endless repetition it finds in the natural beings called 
men, and marshals them to their place in a system of relations, 
the meaning of each of which is present to their conscious- 
ness.”’* 

The enlistment of the feelings on behalf of impersonal func- 
tions and requirements is effected chiefly by the elaboration of 
social patterns or types, which tend to become the guiding ideals 
of the members of society. This method of causing righteous- 
ness to abound is the method of morality. 

The corner stone of this form of social control is the fact 
that men have feelings of love or hatred, of admiration or of 
contempt, for traits of character. Just as we are attracted or 
repelled by odors, colors, forms, scenes, deeds or doctrines, so 
we are affected by the qualities of people. Some love impetu- 
osity ; others admire cool deliberation. Some are drawn toward 
the compliant ; others toward the strong will. Some bow to 
cleverness; others to tenacity of purpose. Passionate natures 
have their admirers, but so do contemplative ones. The self- 
assertion that angers one intimidates another and charms a third. 
Why people have these preferences the sociologist is not called 
upon to expfain, any more than in treating of marriage he is 
called upon to account for the vagaries of preference between 
the sexes. 

Whether as the offspring of the instinctive will to live or as 
the result of living closer to our own choices and efforts than to 
those of others,* we have naturally a high self-esteem. But with 
the advent of reflection self-esteem comes to be bound up ina 
measure with a more or less critical and objective self-judgment. 
We get the power to stand off and look upon and pass judgment 
on ourselves. In such cases self-esteem lifts its head when we 


* ALEXANDER, Moral Order and Progress, p. 127-8. 
2 JaMEs, Psychology, Vol. I, p. 326-7. 
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see in ourselves that which we consider estimable, droops when 
we see in our own qualities or character, or abilities or achieve- 
ments nothing we can hold dear. Shame and self-loathing 
appear when we must confess to that in ourselves which inspires 
scorn or disgust when seen in others." 

A high estimate of one’s self, the sense of rare worth or 
excellence, is a source of distinct pleasure and exhilaration. It 
is bound up with the feeling of power, a poignant consciousness 
of self, a vivid feeling of being alive and of triumphing, which 
elates and rejoices. Self-contempt, on the other hand, is 
attended by slow heart beats, reduced circulation, drooping of 
spirits and a sense of oppression and anguish. 

From this it follows that men will aspire to that which they 
deem precious in order to possess it and make it their own. 
Whether something outward, such as dress, ornament, retinue, 
title or genealogy ; or something personal, such as grace, beauty, 
strength or dexterity; or something inward, such as courage, 
temperance, savoir faire, manners, erudition, conversational abil- 
ity, eloquence or fidelity —it remains true that the thing or 
quality one admires one strives to acquire. Admiration, there- 
fore, has a real dynamic power. It is a transforming agent of 
the first order, seeing that the object of admiration becomes the 
goal of endeavor. In the field of character, what is admired 
becomes the ideal toward which one strives. To control ideals, 
therefore, is to control character. 

The main original factors of one’s admirations and abomina- 
tions are instinct and idiosyncrasy on the one hand and social 
environment on the other. For most men it is the social milieu 
that gives us the key to their dominant emotional reactions. In 
one circle the bruiser is admired, in another the dandy, in another 
the priest. The soldier, the organizer or the thinker —each has 
his following. An outsider introduced into one of these circles 
finds it difficult not to adopt the tone and take the hue of his 

™“That we dislike in others things which we tolerate in ourselves is a law of our 
esthetic nature about which there can be no doubt. But as soon as generalization and 


reflection step in, this judging of others leads to a new way of regarding ourselves.” 
—JaMES, Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 435. 
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immediate environment. The nature habituated to certain kinds 
of response may hold out against the social influence; but the 
young quickly succumb to the reiterated suggestions of their 
associates. Herein lies the assimilative power of societies. 
Besides the infection with speech, dress or manner, there is the 
more subtile infection of the newcomer with the master likes 
and dislikes of the group. 

While most of the reaction habits acquired are caught up by 
imitation, there are admirations and abhorrences that are 
impressed for a purpose. In other words, society, besides 
unwittingly or carelessly influencing its members, deliberately 
sets to work to affect their feelings in certain ways with a view 
to control. This is done by steadily holding up before a man 
that which he is to admire and by studiously disparaging that 
which he is to scorn and abhor. By thus orienting his ‘feelings 
society determines what ideals shall rule his endeavor and shape 
the development of his character. Here, then, we have a method 
of molding people to the social pattern. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that society will seek to excite admiration for that 
in deed and in character which is deemed socially fit, and repug- 
nance for that which is too egoistic, foreign, reactionary, radical 
or eccentric to suit its purpose. 

Recent ethics has glimpsed the sway of ideals over conduct and 
seen how these in turn depend on one’s admirations and detesta- 
tions. But the significance of it all is hidden by a lame analysis. 
The socializing ideals that are found actually reigning in the lives 
of many people are spoken of as ‘social ideals.” Ethics thus 
implies that, being the ideals guiding the mass of men at a given 
time, they are communicated by social influence to each new 
member of the community. If this is the process, we cannot 
help wondering how the mass of men ever came to follow these 
ideals that so often lead them aside from the smooth paths of 
instinct and spontaneity over the rough road of self-denial. Sci- 
entific explanation of this ethics has nowhere given. 

There is, of course, such a thing as a collective or social ideal. 
So might we speak of the aspirations of crusading Europe, of 
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Omer’s Arabs, of Garibaldi’s Italy, Kossuth’s Hungary or New 
Japan. A Society of Jesus or a Civic League has a goal toward 
which it presses. But an ideal that guides the lives of many 
members of a society is not therewith a social ideal. As in an 
army there are held up standards of obedience, endurance, and 
bravery, which become ideals for its members, but which for the 
army as a whole are mere means to an end and not at all to be 
identified with its ideals of achievement, so society gives its 
members ideals which are in no wise ideals for society as a whole. 

Let us therefore not fail to distinguish “type” from ‘ ideal.” 
Society gets up certain patterns, which as they are framed in 
the interest of the group, may be termed “social types.” Ina 
differentiated society, there are many of them and they are unlike. 
These if persistently held up may become in the course of time 
ideals—each for the class for which it is intended. By making 
distinct these stages in the process we are enabled to see that 
the presence of self-control, fidelity, and devotion in the types 
held up for imitation in a community by no means evidences 
these qualities in the character of the group that frames these 
types. A social type may be lofty because the character of 
society is high, or simply because the mechanism of control is 
perfect. It is, indeed, perfectly possible for the pattern conduct 
of a community of grasping men to embrace fair play and respect 
for ownership. It is just because the types contrived and set up 
are higher than the actual feelings and standards of society that 
they can achieve a moral uplift. 

It will here be objected that such a differentiation of social 
type from private standard will do no good. The trick is too 
thin, the legerdemain too transparent. By no such device can 
the stream be made to rise higher than its source. Either the 
social type agreed upon imposes on nobody and is hence inef- 
fective, or it imposes on the framers of it and is therefore a 
social ideal. 

We escape this paradox by recognizing three great social 
facts —the functional differentiation of society, the division into 
leaders and led, and the sway of the past over the present. To 
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see these in the concrete, consider how it is that the soldier 
comes to regard as despicable that prudent concern for one’s 
safety which is instinctive and which is commended in other 
walks of life. There is first the fact that contempt of danger, 
little needed elsewhere, is absolutely necessary to the business 
of fighting. Those dependent on the success of the fighting 
force, 7. ¢., all the rest of society, will see to it that courage is 
emphasized in the soldier type. Secondly, the leaders of the 
soldiers, whether self-devoted or not, perceiving that profes- 
sional success with all the glory and personal aggrandizement it 
brings depends on the inspiring of courage in their men, will 
impress this quality with a zeal certainly no less than that of an 
advocate for his client or a politician for his party. In the third 
place, courage bepraised and besung in one generation will shine 
before the eyes of the next generation with a prestige it could 
never have acquired in a day. 

This last fact should be dwelt on. For it is chiefly by being 
handed down embedded in transmitted culture — literature, art, 
religion, codes, discipline, systems of morals—that types of 
character developed in the social interest win such authority and 
prestige that they are accepted as ideals, not merely by the led, 
but even by the leaders and guides of society. This lifting of 
social type higher than actual social character, which might at 
first appear to be mere shallow artifice, is therefore, in reality the 
outcome of a long social growth. It is from the summit of 
twenty centuries of myth and legend, song and story, faith and 
aspiration that certain types of today look down upon us. 
Social control is based not only on the ascendancy of the 
many over the one, of the wise over the simple, of the rulers 
over the ruled, but yet more on the domination of the living by 
the dead. 

We have yet to show how the individual is induced to admire 
the social type. What is meant by “holding up”’ a pattern ? 

Let us consider how the social model of a soldier embodying 
such elements as courage, prowess, endurance, fidelity, frank- 
ness, loyalty, self-sacrifice, none of them easy for ordinary human 
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nature, is so impressed on great numbers of ordinary folk as to 
become for them an imperious ideal. Where as in militant soci- 
eties, or in industrial societies during war time, military qualities 
are deemed all-important, we find that all manner of homage is 
paid to the soldier type. Literature glorifies it, eloquence crowns 
it, religion canonizes it, multitudes applaud and cheer it. Every- 
where that type is honored, reverenced, sung, and praised. Healths 
and toasts are drunk to the soldier; women smile on him; men 
bow downto him. Art, literature, oratory, worship, monuments, 
statues, festivals, commemorations, and observances unite in per- 
petually reminding men of soldier qualities, exploits, and prizes, 

Besides these streams of suggestion all playing on one point, 
admiration is further kindled by flashing before the dazzled eye 
those aspects of the soldier’s life which are adventurous, dra- 
matic, or picturesque, while carefully keeping in the background 
its cruelties, hardships, and agonies; by gracing it with attract- 
ive imagery; by expurgating history of the horrors of war and 
literature of all disparagement of the soldier; by referring to 
soldier worth on the most momentous and solemn occasions; by 
bringing it forward when habitual self-interested prudence is 
thrown off its guard in a sudden rush of emotion; by getting it 
associated with all that is beautiful or holy; by identifying it 
with the defense of the roof-tree from the torch, of ancestral 
graves from the vandal, of women from the ravisher, and of chil- 
dren from the destroyer. 

By thus marshaling every influence and by using for lever- 
age every inclination and passion of the human heart it is possible 
to achieve wonderful results. And yet I have recited but a tithe 
of the ways in which a transmitted type is gradually stamped 
upon the rising generation. To set them all forth would be to 
describe the making of man. Of Chinese education Professor 
Mary S. Barnes says: ‘‘The influence of conscious education is 
mighty. In this study we have seen this environment actually 
making men, and constantly making men—millions of them, after 
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The diversity of conduct and character required in the highly 
differentiated society is so great that if it were sought to use one 
concrete type for all this type would be so generalized as to be 
valueless. How few are the moral elements that the schoolboy, 
the scout, the mother, the bank clerk, the boss, the nurse, and 
the stock jobber have in common! How unlike the qualities 
that will make each one good of his or her kind! The variety 
of place and function is therefore met by a certain variety of 
type. In an advanced society there is quite an elaborate hier- 
archy of types answering to all the principal and many of the 
minor situations of life. Besides such patterns as the son, the 
lover or the father maintained on behalf of the family, we shall 
find types of the friend, the neighbor, the partner, the business 
man, the teacher, the servant, the policeman, the citizen. How- 
ever fluid and indistinct in the literature and debate of the day 
where variants get most of the attention, these types will be 
found quite definite for each family or neighborhood. Vague 
though they may seem for the whole nation, they are precise 
enough for each little local group; and it is just in such little 
groups that everybody is born and raised. These types, then, are 
very real things in the lives of people. A girl is impressed at 
home with the daughter pattern, at school with the pupil pattern, 
with her teens she is confronted with the young lady type and 
later she encounters the reigning standard of wife and mother. 

If, however, she varies her life to the extent of becoming 
saleswoman, milliner, or accountant, she finds no specialized 
model held up toher. This brings us to the truth that the molds 
provided by society are, after all, few, while nowadays the vari- 
ety of situation and requirement is all but infinite. It would 
seem, then, that this species of control is useless for detail regu- 
lation. But this difficulty has been triumphantly met. Symmet- 
rical types complete in every feature are provided only for the 
chief positions which one may occupy. For the rest society by 
dissecting and comparing normal conduct for all sorts of exigen- 
cies in the social system brings to light certain resemblances. 
Social conduct under all sorts of conditions is found to repeat 
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a few general qualities. Social character at a thousand points in 
society can be resolved into a few simple elements. Therefore 
after the ground plan of society has been laid down in its special 
types, it is possible to confine the rest of regulation to patterns 
of qualities and elements of character. For each of these few 
elements a type is framed and held up to admiration that the 
individual may consent to incorporate it into his ideal. These 
abstract types are the moral virtues. By this analysis we get 
such generalized forms as honesty, justice, truth, fullness, fidel- 
ity, kindness, self-denial, loyalty, sincerity, courage, persever- 
ance, temperance, etc. Society no longer bids the taskmaster 
not to “strip the temples of their stores,” “diminish the sub- 
stance consecrated to the gods,” “carry off the cakes and band- 
ages of mummies,” “over-value or diminish the supplies,” or 
“cheat in the weights of the balance,” as it did in Old Egypt. 
It simply bids him ‘be honest.’’ The guidance of men by such 
abstractions presupposes in them the power to recognize the 
abstract in the concrete and is, therefore, not without its draw- 
backs and dangers. 

The analysis of fit character in all manner of positions bring- 
ing to light uniformities which are erected into virtues and made 
the reigning ideals for individual life must be deemed one of 
the greatest inventions in the history of societies. Its economy 
is that of the alphabet. There by analyzing spoken words into 
their simplest sound elements we are enabled to reduce the 
number of written characters from thousands to a little over a 
a score; these in turn must be variously combined in order to 
form the multitude of written words required. Here by ana- 
lyzing social characters into their ultimate elements we can 
make a few virtues do the work of many concrete types; but 
these virtues must be combined in varying degrees and pro- 
portions in order give the variety of guidance needed in the 
social system. The social gain is vast. In all early societies that 
reached a settled social order we find elaborate codes speci- 
fying what is standard conduct for all the chief places and 
functions. The bringing up of each man to the highly specific 
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ethic of his status and calling tended to confirm caste, lessen 
mobility and discourage variation. Such societies had to throttle 
progress, for with change in the number, strength or relation of 
the orders of men in society the elaborate patterns ceased to fit 
and morality collapsed. It is the bringing up of people to love 
and imitate generalized social qualities and generalized social 
character that, more than any other improvement in this depart- 
ment of social evolution, has given control an elasticity favor- 
able at once both to order and to progress. 

Of the concrete types elaborated strictly for the social rather 
than for the family group there are three which on account of the 
social energy that has gone to perfect and to glorify them, stand 
preéminent. These are the gentleman (or lady), the soldier and 
the priest. Each of these, instead of being a mere synthesis of 
abstract virtues, has been worked out into the most amazing 
detail by past generations and becomes so embalmed in tradition 
and literature as to constitute a formative influence of the first 
rank. The “gentleman,” originally the quintessence of sociality 
worked out within the highest caste, has won the admiration of 
many, and is today in America the ideal of the aspiring millions 
of democracy. Low indeed must we descend in the social scale 
to find common the man who does not wince at being told he is 
“no gentleman.” Religion itself hardly does more in molding 
lives at the present moment in our democracy than this single 
fascinating figure. The union of this type to the primeval type 
of ‘‘man” (or “woman’’) that for centuries supplied the chief 
guiding ideal for the humble workaday millions—the serfs, 
villeins and peasants — is a long forward stride in moral prog- 
ress. 

Priest and soldier, on the other hand, are not universal types. 
They have been the concern of society partly because the due 
discharge of religious and military functions has seemed of 
highest moment to the common welfare, but still more because 
the demands of these professions go so much against the grain 
of the average individual. To develop the courage, obedience, 
endurance and loyalty of the warrior, or the gentleness, self- 
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denial, chastity and piety of the priest, human nature had to be 
overlaid with an artificial nature. As the task was difficult the 
means had to be powerful, and thus it is that these types have 
been worked out toa distinctness and backed up with an authority 
we find nowhere else. The most powerful known agencies — 
poetry, song, eloquence, applause — are summoned to uphold 
and commend them. So forcibly in consequence is the type 
stamped on the individual, so deeply is it graven, that he retains 
an enduring impress of it in his thought and feeling. A certain 
arrest of development treads on the heels of this specialization. 
The thought of the soldier or the priest cannot wander much 
beyond the range marked out by his type. Either can do 
scientific detail work but very rarely does either do first-class 
thinking on social, religious or philosophical subjects — those, 
namely, about which He has been trained to think and feel in a 
particular way. 

Every religion, when it is an independent stream of influence 
sweeping in from without or springing up in the footsteps of 
some great teacher, must be recognized as making its own con- 
tribution to the general stock of ideals in society. Each apart 
from its supernatural sanctions or its teachings respecting the 
bonds between men offers its pattern lives, characters, qualities 
and virtues so set forth in narratives, examples, parables, legends, 
myths and sayings as to win and hold the love of generations of 
men. Indeed a religion like that of Confucius, almost devoid of 
supernaturalism or idealism, touches the feelings on behalf of 
society chiefly by the attractive power of its model characters 
and virtues. The Norse myths form the proper mold in which 
to shape the spirit of the warrior. Mazdeism was but a pedestal 
to lift purity into the upper heavens. ‘The spirit of Shinto,”’ 
says Mr. Hearn, “is the spirit of filial piety, the zest of duty, 
the readiness to surrender life for a principle without a thought of 
wherefore. It is the docility of the child; it is the sweetness of 
the Japanese woman.”? Stoicism was in essence a wrought-out 
character-type fortified by philosophical doctrines and made 


* Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Vol. II, p. 388. 
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fascinating by the genius of Epictetus. Buddha gave an irre- 
sistible charm to unselfishness, self-control, serenity. Jesus con- 
ferred on meekness, love, forgiveness and purity a luster that 
has led captive the hearts of millions. As it is the concrete 
that moves the world the force of a religion lies less in its framed 
ideals than in its realized ideals, that is, the types presented 
incarnate in its founders, heroes or saints. Fleckless, flawless 
pattern-lives clothed with a more than human prestige are the 
priceless possessions of a religion. 

. Besides these chief types carefully constructed and strongly 
fortified society employs many subordinate types to effect the 
minor adjustments of the individual to the group. The framing 
of these is the work not of society but of the minor group most 
directly conversant with the function thus regulated — usually 
the trade or profession. The lawyers in their intercourse, their 
papers and discussions, their legal books and periodicals, their 
bar associations, and their law schools arrive at a professional 
ethics which sketches out the type that becomes the ideal of 
those lawyers imbued with the “professional” spirit. So teachers, 
clergymen, physicians, civil engineers, artists or actors, by agree- 
ing among themselves as to what is praiseworthy and what dis- 
reputable, control the feelings and consequently the endeavor 
of the individual. Likewise drummers, conductors, typesetters, 
glassblowers or pilots communicate to each other standards of 
excellence which become trade types. Every “service” — mili- 
tary, naval, civil, hospital, medical, customs, quarantine, revenue, 
police, life saving, detective, telegraph, railroad, or missionary — 
acquires in time traditions, stories, anecdotes, precedents, maxims 
and sayings which conspire to delineate and glorify its type. It 
is this power to subdue the initiate,to its standards that marks 
the bureaucracy. When a service is originated, say the Fran- 
ciscan Order or the Salvation Army, the inspiration of its mem- 
bers comes from the magnetic charm and the ascendant per- 
sonality of its founder. The raw recruit is transformed by the 
enthusiasm and aspirations of a St. Francis or a General Booth. 
But with age the vitality of an order comes to reside in its 
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models or ideals which each member has accepted for himself 
and seeks to communicate to the novice. 

Every sect, party, church, brotherhood, order, crew, camping 
party, surveying corps, ball club, athletic team, labor union, 
fraternity, guild, lodge, or other minor grouping based not on 
mere likeness but on recurrent relations and interactions, will 
in course of time develop for its special purposes appropriate 
types of character, conduct or observance which exert on its 
members an invisible pressure subordinating them to the welfare 
or aims of the association. In other words, the minor groups 
of men resemble the great social group in needing to control 
their units and in the means they employ for this purpose. We 
have pointed out the need of a succession of generations for 
perfecting a social type and giving it prestige. So of minor 
groups it is only the stabler ones with a succession of member- 
ships that are able to create a distinctive atmosphere. 

Below the associations each with its “genius” or “esprit,” 
and the trades and professions each with its standard are the 
innumerable callings in which those engaged have never been 
in such close touch as to arrive at a consensus of admiration for 
this or that practice. Here there are no special guiding types 
and each must do his work as he is led by the general moral types 
offered by society or driven by considerations of self-interest. 

The special ethical standards that associations, professions 
and trades impart to their members may be said in the main to 
constitute social types and to be among the agents of social 
control. They are usually worked out under the oversight and 
criticism of the public. If they run counter to the general social 
interest they excite hostility. If the profession fails to amend, 
its type will be stripped of prestige by being confronted with 
those general types that are backed up by the full authority of 
society, past and present, 7. ¢., the ruling moral standards. This 
is not to affirm, however, that the professional ethic is always 
what it would be if it grew up in the full light of publicity, nor 
to deny that the reigning standards of a minor group may at 
times flout the general interest and aim covertly at the aggrand- 
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izement of one set of social functionaries at the expense of other 
groups. 

So much for the objective side. Turning now to the sub- 
jective side let us study the type as ideal. The force that is 
relied on to hold the individual to his ideals is self-respect, self- 
reverence on the one hand, shame and loss of self-respect on 
the other; these together constituting a self-acting system of 
rewards and punishments. Compared with applied rewards and 
punishments they have the merit of dispensing with ‘inquest 
and award by external authority, of being certain in operation, 
of regulating men when unobserved, of appraising motive as 
well as deed and of shaping character as well as conduct. 

The lofty independence of this righteousness lifted far above 
calculations of gain or loss or desire for approval’ has won the 
admiration of thinkers in all ages. It was the supreme aim of 
stoic morality. Said Marcus Aurelius: ‘* When thou hast done 
a good act and another has received it, why dost thou still look 
for a third thing besides these, as fouls do, either to have the 
reputation of having done a good act or to obtain a return.”’ It 
is the goal of the great modernteachers.? ‘‘ The hero fears not,”’ 
says Emerson, “that if he withhold the avowal of a just and brave 
act it will go unwitnessed and unloved. One knows it—himself 
—and is pledged by it to sweetness of peace and to nobleness of 
aim.” In high contrast to those lives regulated by the prospect 
of heaven and hell stand those lives governed by ideas. Dispens- 
ing with belief in a future state? they demand simply belief in one’s 
self.1 Neither reposing on dogma nor responding to self-interest 5 
they give a security for lasting goodness that seems absolute. 

*“ Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him look to that himself. But I will 
look to this, that I be not discovered doing or saying anything deserving of con- 
tempt.”’-— Marcus Aurelius. 


2 “Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power."’— Tennyson. 
3“* Man’s ignorance as to what will become of him after he dies never disturbs a 
noble, a truly religious soul.” — Salter. 
4“ The fearful unbelief is unbelief in thyself.”— Carlyle. 
5“ Can he really be honest, can he be called really virtuous who would gladly give 
himself up to his favorite vices if he feared no future punishment ?"’— Kant. 
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In contrast with supernaturalism control by ideals inspires 
pride rather than humility." Strangely enough egoism is here 
the soil out of which the social virtues spring, the well from 
which they are watered. Realization of the ideal is regarded 
as one more step toward perfection, the winning of a new per- 
sonal excellence which naturally excites self-admiration. That 
this may lead to self-vaunting’ is true. We must put up with 
stoic arrogance’ for it is after all a little enough price to pay 
for right conduct. By various devices — chiefly by keeping the 
ideal always well ahead of performance, or by incorporating 
modesty into the ideal itself—it is possible to cure this defect. 

Its dependence on pride explains why it is that control by 
ideals often flourishes in the higher classes while the inferior 
orders are curbed by custom and authority. Always in aristoc- 
racies, nobilities, higher social castes and military orders pride 
is of necessity exaggerated to such a degree that society can get 
no leverage at all for control unless it uses self as a fulcrum. 
At a time when supernatural sanctions were woven through and 
through the European social fabric, chivalry called into being a 
proud and jealous sense of honor which routed the monastic 
spirit from castle and court. As the fiery individualism that 
heralded the great democratic movement awakened the sense of 
dignity and worth in layer after layer of the people, pride in the 
sober garb of self-respect was given more and more the custody 
of virtue. During this transformation honor has assumed a 
new role. Honor was formerly a caste badge. It was that 
quality which guaranteed one his caste and loss of which meant 

*“ Pride, under such training (that of modern rationalistic philosophy), instead of 
running to waste, is turned to account. It gets a new name; it is called self-respect, 

It is directed into the channel of industry, frugality, honesty and obedience, 
and becomes the very staple of the religion and morality held in honor in a day like 
our own. It becomes the safeguard of chastity, the guarantee of veracity, in high and 
low ; it is the very household god of the protestant, inspiring neatness and decency in 
the servant girl, propriety of carriage and refined manners in her mistress, upright- 
ness, manliness and generosity in the head of the family.”—J. H. Newman, quoted in 
Lecky’s History of European Morals, Vol. Il, p. 188. 

2“ Do thou also then not be greatly proud of thy food and dress, or of any exter- 
nal things, but be proud of thine integrity and good deeds.”— Epictetus. 
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loss of caste. But with the widening sway of social types honor 
comes to mean the salient or cardinal virtue of each concrete 
type. Failure to attain this excellence is failure to realize 
type. Thus for woman honor is identified with chastity, for the 
soldier it is courage, for the business man it is the meeting of 
all engagements. The officer who runs away, the gentleman 
who tells lies, the judge who takes bribes, the pugilist who hits 
‘below the belt,” the jockey who “pulls” his mount, the school- 
boy who “peaches” forfeits his honor. He is taught to feel 
that by that act he is degraded and declass¢é. 

The use of ideals implies a view of human nature diametric- 


ally opposed to that of supernaturalism. While there we have 
doctrines of the fall, of sin and of total depravity, here we have 
a buoyant confidence in the fundamental goodness of man." 
Regeneration not by grace but by endeavor? implies that human 
nature is not fallen or bad. People must be taught that the 
good or noble they admire they may attain by their own efforts. 
Vistas of infinite possibility must be opened. Free will must be 
exalted and fate depreciated. No one is to be so bound by 
heredity that he may not move upward. Hope and aspiration 
must be offered the meanest man. The belittling and malign- 
ing of human nature must yield to ethical optimism. Man, it is 
insisted, is ‘‘a moral being” and so but achieves his true self- 
hood by realizing his ideals. It is this set of correlated teach- 
ings that underlies the method of ‘morality.’ 3 

There has never been a time when a great deal of life was not 
regulated by ideals. But looking at the species of control to 
which the cardinal virtues of the age are intrusted, we can say 
that the Middle Ages exploited belief, that with the growth of 
protestantism greater reliance was placed on self-respect, and 

+“ Within is a fountain of good, and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.” 
— Marcus Aurelius. 

2“ Wipe out thy vain fancies by often saying to thyself: ‘ Now it is in my power 
to let no badness be in this soul, nor desire, nor any perturbation at all!’ Remember 


this power which thou hast from nature!" — Marcus Aurelius. 
3“ Men talk of ‘mere morality,’ which is much as if one should say, ‘ Poor God, 
with nobody to help him !’’’ — Emerson. 
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that with tle decay of supernaturalism this motive has become 
the chief guarantor of social order. As the rationalism of the 
skeptical eighteenth century undermined the beliefs on which 
order reposed, a new type of control was sought. This at first 
supplied ineffectually by sentimentalism, utilitarian morals, 
juiceless homilies on ‘the fitness of things’’ and the inculcation 
of abstract virtues, was finally wrought out by the new idealism 
portraying with eloquent words the splendid possibilities of 
human nature. Kant, Fichte, Carlyle, Mazzini, Ruskin, Cousin, 
Channing, Martineau, George Eliot, Emerson and Thoreau have 
so forcefully uttered the master ideas of the new appeal to the 
individual that the Time-Spirit is thoroughly imbued with 
them. Thanks to the spell of these great teachers the stupen- 
dous moral evolution involved in carrying the masses over from 
supernaturalism has already in great measure been accomplished 
in protestant countries, not only with few and relatively unim- 
portant perturbations in the field of conduct, but along with 
increasing demands of society on the individual. In southern 
Europe, where the mediating influence of protestant ideas was 
wanting and where self-respect had not served so long an 
apprenticeship in the household of religion, the transition has 
been more disastrous. 

The guidance of men by ideals is just the reverse of guid- 
ance by authority. When we bind from without, free inquiry, 
criticism, and unhampered choice are discouraged. We under- 
mine the confidence of the individual in himself and surround 
the source of intimation with the prestige of antiquity, univer- 
sality and numbers. But when we bind from within, he must be 
entertained with the illusion of self-direction even at the very 
moment he martyrizes himself for an ideal that society has sedu- 
lously impressed upon him. His very sacrifice must seem self- 
assertion, his abnegation as a rounding out of his personality. 
This type of control, therefore, builds on granite men and granite 
men are produced by it. It is small wonder Cromwell wanted 
not ‘‘broken down serving men,” but “men of spirit’ to pit 
against the cavaliers. He who is master of the secret of impart- 
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ing ideals can have the pick of the human race for his purposes. 

In an age of skepticism and self-assertion it is see the most 
effective form of control society can lay hand to. At the same 
time it has the defects of its qualities. Contrasting the oriental 
social order resting on authority with that of the Occident so 
largely based on self-respect, Mary S. Barnes says: ‘The 
East, on her side, must confess that her systems of education 
tend to allow, if not to cherish, such faults as servility and double 
dealing, while they actually crush out the inventor and the vari- 
ant, in a word, the hope of progress. The West, on her side, 
must note the fact that her systems develop arrogance, self-con- 
ceit, angularity, and eccentricity, and, still more serious arraign- 
ment, they actually discourage love, patience and courtesy, in a 
word, social harmony.’’* 

Just because it is the ascendant moral force of our time it is 
hard for many to see that this exquisite and perfected guidance 
is a form of social control at all. Least of all can “ethics,” 
addressing, as it always does, the individual, and bent on pro- 
viding him reasons for being good, surrender this, its trump 
card. The moralists assure us they are not “controlling” the 
individual, they are simply enlightening him. They are think- 
ing not of the social order, but of what it is best for the individ- 
ual to strive for. That the moral values they point him to should 
tally with values for society is a mere accident. That what it is 
best for the individual to make himself agrees so exactly with 
what his particular group would have him be, that the values of 
the various elements of moral excellence are revised with every 
change in the situation and need of society, gives them no hint 
of the truth. On whatever crutches of law, divine retribution, 
or hell-fire, humanity has hobbled up to its present moral level, 
it has at last, they tell us, thrown away all such aids and now 
advances upon its own legs. 

But the sociologist must regard the polarizing of the feelings 
of the individual in regard to carefully-framed social types of 
character as simply one of the means by which bodies of men 


* Studies in Education, U1. 
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have been brought to get along together harmoniously. It is 
simpler and more elastic than many of its predecessors. It is 
peculiarly compatible with that higher evolution of personality 
society exists for. At present it has more of promise than any 
of its rivals. It may be the final type f social control. But 
it is certainly not the final form of sociakety 

Self-regard, however transfigured into self-respect, self-rever- 
ence and sense of honor, has never been the mainstay of family 
altruism, nor did it underlie social disposition in the smaller and 
earlier groups. Two developments have combined to make 
morality, rather than enlightened altruism, the chief support of 
our social order. The size of modern societies makes it easier 
to love a few abstract relations to our fellows than to love our 
fellows themselves. The increasing division of labor, by remov- 
ing the discharge of our special functions further and further 
from the welfare of particular persons, tends to depersonalize our 
services and so make them duties rather than ministrations. 
But the adjustment of these two circumstances should not blind 
us to the nature of that goodness which is above and on the 
other side of all social control. Social order will rest on artifice 
till there is joined to the natural altruism we find developing in 
many families, chiefly through prolonged and intimate contact 
a clearness of intellectual vision that sees in the upright dis- 
charge of the social requirements of every office and station the 
highest ministry ‘to the welfare of our fellows. 

EDWARD ALSwoRTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIOLOGY IN GERMANY. 
I. 


Tue official guardians of science in Germany have not yet 
brought themselves to grant sociology equal rights with other 
sciences. It is well known that sociology is not native to Ger- 
man soil. It was imported in the first instance from France and 
then from England. It is, consequently, to the present day 
regarded as an alien. Official recognition is so far refused that 
in Professor Conrad’s Staatswérterbuch the article “Sociology ”’ 
is entirely lacking. German professors of philosophy and politi- 
cal science ignore sociology entirely, and whatever is done within 
this territory, either on the continent or on the other side of the 
channel, is hardly taken seriously here. On account of a 
fatal association of ideas the German professor joins sociology 
so closely with the names of Comte and Spencer that he is obliged 
to repudiate it utterly, by as much as he denies to the theories 
of these thinkers the rank of science. 

While rejection of sociology may be partially accounted for 
by its alien birth, and jealousy about admitting it to equality 
with ‘autochthonous” sciences, nevertheless the admission 
cannot be avoided that the fault is to be charged in very large 
measure to sociology itself, because of the form which it has 
assumed. At the present day, when specialization is carried to 
the minutest detail, if a science is to maintain its existence, it 
must in the first place be able sharply to define its territory, and 
thus, in a certain measure, demonstrate its right to exist. In 
fact, sociology, as represented by Comte and Spencer, claims to 
be nothing less than universal science. In that case, what is not 
included in sociology? With the exception of a few special 
branches of natural science, sociology would include every 
department of human investigation which has anything to do 
with the psychical sciences. In this case sociology is merely 
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another name for metaphysics—and of that Germany has had 
already enough. 

If, then, sociology is to make a place for itself as a science 
in the compleie sense of the term, it must mark off its territory, 
it must define the complex of phenomena which it attempts to 
bring under general conceptions. Within the vast circle of the 
psychical sciences sociology must announce precisely the section 
which it proposes to cultivate—so far as it is possible in the 
psychical sciences to give a precise account of method or of 
material. 

I assign to sociology as a science the phenomena of the forma- 
tion of soctal groups. Sociology is, accordingly, not the theory of 
society, merely, but rather of soctalization. 

Sociology in this view has a dual task, a formal or descrip- 
tive, and a normative or xtiological. In the first place it is the 
task of sociology to investigate socialization with respect to its 
forms. The mere facts must be registered and brought under 
general rubrics. The more dignified task, on the other hand, 
and that which is properly scientific, is to investigate and declare 
the psychical motivation of association. We have before us, for 
example, the historical fact of a crusade. In pragmatic research 
and representation the historian has given us the pertinent 
details. He has pictured the separate factors — pecples, knights, 
clergy, and so forth. He has completed his task as historian by 
giving us a picture of the prevailing culture of the times, of the 
moving ideas and ideals. Now comes the sociologist, and to 
him a new problem presents itself. Before him is the fact that 
many peoples combined, “associated,” or “socialized” them- 
selves for the conduct of a war. In what relation did the asso- 
ciated peoples stand to each other? Assuming that his researches 
yield him the result that the peoples concerned stood to each 
other in the relation of superiority and subordination, the 
sociologist in question has thereby solved one portion of his 
problem. That is, he has found the form in which socialization 
proceeded toward a given purpose. Now arises, however, the 
further question: What impelled these peoples, who, under other 
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circumstances, would have fought each other, to association? 
The common purpose to rescue the Holy Sepulchre. This com- 
mon purpose had its source in a common will, which, in turn, in 
the case before us, is determined by common religious concep- 
tions. Thus, in the last analysis, religious conceptions and feel- 
ings are the psychical motivation of this association. Herewith 
is a considerable portion of the task of sociology performed in 
outline. It is no concern of sociology what significance this 
occurrence had for the development of European civilization ; 
that it resulted in establishing the hegemony of one state over 
another; that it made Europe acquainted with Arabian-Greek 
philosophy, and in consequence philosophical thought was led 
into unwonted paths; or that new vistas were opened to art by 
contact with the Orient. All this and much more belongs out- 
side the frame of sociology. In like manner soc‘ology will not 
extend its investigations to the economic circumstances and con- 
ditions which were grounds for this undertaking, or which fol- 
lowed upon it; what forms and dimensions the taxes assumed 
which were levied for this purpose; how this taxation affected 
the further tax system, and so forth. All this is to be investi- 
gated by the historian of national economics. 

Another example may be cited. Suppose a stock company 
is formed. Economic science has taught us the conditions, cir- 
cumstances, and foundations under and upon which stock com- 
panies may and should be established. They are of no further 
interest to sociology, any more than are the questions whether 
the company has much or little prospect of profit, whether it 
proposes to establish a textile factory or to work a gold mine. 
Sociology is content with the fact of the formation of a society, 
and inquires in the first instance merely after the relations of 
the members among themselves. If it is a voluntary association 
the members stand to each other in the relation of codrdination. 
Their association is essentially impersonal. The capital alone is 
bound to it, and the relations of the members to each other grow 
out of their common property right in the active capital. There 
consequently results a whole complex of forms and diversified 
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relations, which it is the business of sociology to determine and 
to trace back as distinctly as possible to fundamental forms and 
types. Now appears the question with reference to the motiva- 
tion of this association. The answer will be, for example, the 
certainty of competition, the desire to economize the labor 
power, and finally desire for wealth and the increase of wealth. 
Herewith sociology has entirely accomplished its task. 

From the foregoing we derive, then, the following definition 
of sociology: Sociology ts the science of the forms and the psychical 
motivation of human association. The material of sociology is 
derived from the results of all the psychical sciences, since the 
phenomeka of association are considered by all these, and are 
of fundanmiental significance. Nevertheless sociology is by no 
means on this account compelled to give up its character as an 
independent science, and to be rated merely as an eclectic 
method. 

The conception of sociology as a special science developed 
above corresponds in essentials with the view represented by G. 
Simmel." Nevertheless there is still a considerable difference 
bet ween the two views. Simmel lays the chief weight upon the 
former portion of the task, that is, upon the formal side, while I 
emphasize chiefly the second part, namely, the psychical moti- 
vation. Simmel fortifies his conception with the analogy of 
geometry: ‘Thus, geometry contemplates merely the spatial 
form of bodies, which has no existence by itself, but only with 
and as a part of a substance, the investigation of which belongs 
to other sciences.”” This comparison is misleading and is not 
strictly appropriate to sociology. The contents of geometrical 
figures, that is, the substances so shaped, are in fact entirely 
irrelevant for geometry, because abstraction from them is easily 
made. Whether the cylinder is of wood or glass or iron is never 
taken into consideration in reckoning its spatial relations and its 
dimensions. In the case of sociology, on the contrary, it is a 
matter of very great importance who brings associations into 


*“Das Problem der Soziologie,” in SCHMOLLER’s Jahréuch fiir Gesetzgebung , 
u. Ss. w., 1894. 
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existence. The determination of societary forms depends essen 
tially upon whether, for example, children come together for 
play, or the members of a primitive village community are the 
persons in question, or the case in hand is that of persons upon 
an advanced plane of culture, forming a political party held 
together by an elaborately thought-out social programme. In 
the sociological form the element of consciousness is manifest, 
and this relates sociology unequivocally to psychology. 

Moreover it is not feasible to treat forms of association 
in complete abstraction from their content. As a matter of fact, 
Simmel himself, in his own sociological investigations, by no 
means conceives the problem in a purely formal way. On the 
contrary his strength is in profound and acute psychological inter- 
pretations. Inthe monograph already cited psychology comes at 
last to its rights. Psychology is involved in the definition. 
Simmel defines sociology as ‘‘the investigation of the forces, 
forms, and developments of socialization.”” That is, when we 
examine the definition closely it is precisely what I mean by 
psychical motivation. The “forces of socialization’’ are none 
other than psychical forces, and the investigation of them is 
psychological investigation ; not properly individual psychology, 
to be sure, but rather social psychology. 

On the other hand, Simmel represents this part of sociolog- 
ical procedure merely as a methodological point of view. He 
says ‘the methods according to which the problems of sociali- 
zation are investigated are the same as in all comparative psy- 
chological sciences.” We may grant that certain primary pre- 
sumptions of individual psychology are to be understood in 
sociology primarily only as methodological conditions ; social 
psychology, however, is not to be entirely separated in its sub- 
stance from sociology; it is rather by far the most important 
constituent of sociology. Sociology can only regard its task as 
performed when it has discovered the psychical motivation of 
the phenomena of association. 

Too broad and, therefore, too inexact is the definition of 
sociology given by Ferdinand Tonnies (/ahresbericht tiber die 
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Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie). n 
his opinion sociology is identical with social philosophy. This 
appears in the following: ‘Every science is philosophy, on the 
one hand in its general projections, on the other hand in its 
practical importance ; that is, in its ethical and political signifi- 
cance.” The idea seems to be too loosely conceived. The 
results of sociology are, to be sure, the foundation for ethical 
and political science or activity. They are not, however, ethics 
and political science themselves. The “general projections” of 
sociology are, to be sure, basal elements for social philosophy, 
but they are not on that account social philosophy itself. The 
latter builds in the air if it does not use the results of sociology 
for its foundation. Sociology loses itself in intangible general- 
ities if it poses as a completed system of social philosophy. 
The domain of sociology is narrow and more exact than that of 
social philqsophy, which, like every philosophy, is an extract 
from sciences, not, however, science itself. 

With this delimitation of the field of sociological research we 
have drawn the boundaries for the task of this paper. Our pur- 
pose accordingly is to treat here only the specifically sociological. 
We shall not refer to the technical economic sciences, nor to exper- 
imental social politics. In so far, however, as sociology on the one 
hand has its source in history, and on the other hand flows into 
social philosophy, will it be necessary to treat here certain fun- 
damental problems of historical philosophy, and the most recent 
tendencies in social philosophy. 


It is a most peculiar situation, such as should seldom occur 
in the history of the sciences, that the question, historical mate- 
rialism or idealism, has become a party issue between the his- 
torians of the conservative (di#rgerlich) element and those of 
social-democratic affiliations. At all events it is eagerly repre- 
sented in this way on the social-democratic side. Thus Franz 
Mehring says, for example :* “ Historical idealism, in its various 


*“ Ueber den historischen Materialismus” (Anhang zu Die Lessing-Legende, 
Stuttgart, 1893). 
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theological, rationalistic, and also .aturalistic phases, is the histor- 
ical conception of the burgher class, while historical materialism 
is the preconception of the working class” (p. 500). As matter 
of fact, the burgher historians tend to be very shy of historical 
materialism, while those who call themselves socialists feel them- 
selves in duty bound to justify historical materialism, to investigate 
only from its point of view, even at the cost of turning the facts 
upside down. For a person of somewhat delicate sensibility it 
is inordinately disgusting to see a purely theoretical question 
treated from the standpoint of a political party. The circum 

stance that Karl Marx was the author of this theory cannot be 
a sufficient ground in the minds of the upright scientific investi- 
gator for rejecting it without further thought, nor, on the other 
hand, for establishing it is as a dictum to which, according to 
the party programme, unlimited obedience must be paid. Philo- 
sophical theorems are more changeable and flexible than party 
programmes ; they also give rise to less hatred and bitterness, 
Historical materialism derived an impulse, as is well known, 
from Marx, although he nowhere formulated it as a systematic 
theory. We find it scattered in his various writings, and we dis- 
tinguish it as a sort of undertone in all his assertions. Only 
once is the fundamental proposition of this theory plainly 
spoken out. In the Aritth der polit. Oekonomie, Preface, he says : 
“The method of production of the material life determines the 
social, political, and spiritual life-process in general. It is not 
the consciousness of man that determines his being, but his 
social existence determines his consciousness.”’ 

According to this formula we have a key which explains the 
most complicated historical events. Suppose we have before 
us, for example, the ‘ Renaissance.” Nothing is easier than to 
understand it. We need only to know the economic relations 
of the time, which is not so very difficult. We need only to 
figure out how many loaves of bread and pounds of meat per 
year and per capita the men of the Renaissance had to divide 
among themselves—something that with a little trouble may 
easily be discovered, as M. Taine did it for the time preceding 
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the French Revolution—and we have it explained why in this 
period Aristotle was superseded by Plato, why Raphael and 
Michael Angelo put in their appearance just at this time, why 
—in a word—all the countless questions which present them- 
selves to the historian in connection with this tremendous 
spiritual revolution resolve themselves into more or less diffi- 
cult examples in arithmetic, all of which work out without a 
remainder. 

And now comes the application which the moderns, Mehring, 
for example, have given to this play on words, “ It is not con- 
sciousness that determines the mode of existence, but the mode 
of existence determines consciousness.” In the monograph 
above cited this latest champion of historical materialism in 
Germany says: “Precisely the assumption that men are led to 
eat, drink, and lodge by thought, that by philosophy they are 
brought to economy, is demonstrably the most arbitrary of 
premises, and accordingly historical idealism leads to the most 
miraculous historical combinations” (p. 476). The implication 
is that the reverse is correct; namely, that through eating, 
drinking, and lodging men come to thought, through economy 
they come to philosophy. 

The absurdity of this proposition is too evident too require 
proof. It rests, however, primarily upon the fact that Mehring 
and the other materialistic historians do not make perfectly 
clear the notion with which the proposition is concerned. Most 
assuredly, if it should be asserted that human beings first think 
and afterwards eat, the meaning being that systematic thought 
precedes eating, there would be little need of profound specula- 
tion to make this view ridiculous. But nobody has ever 
indulged in such an assertion; no more has anybody asserted 
that philosophy precedes economy ; as a department of litera- 
ture, philosophy is antecedent, to be sure, but not as a historic 
social fact. 

The thing in point therefore, in the first place, is to deter- 
mine what is here understood by eating, drinking, and lodging 
on the one hand, and by thinking on the other. We may 
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easily conceive of the eating of grass or of wild fruits, of the 
drinking of water and of lodging in caves without thought — 
that is, without processes of reasoning with abstract concep- 
tions and ideas. For all this animal instinct, unconscious 
impulse of self-preservation, is abundantly sufficient. If, how- 
ever, men eat bread, and drink wine, and live in houses, there 
must surely have preceded an amount of intensive thought, a 
process of observation and reflection through a long series of 
generations; all of which prepared and founded the conditions 
of complex and purposeful production. Here materialism is of 
no avail. Thought cannot be eliminated from this process of 
foundation, any more than it has permitted itself to be sup- 
planted in psychology by philosophical materialism. 

The analogy is not far fetched. It has also been attempted 
to reduce psychology to physiology. Psychical phenomena 
have been regarded as physiological manifestations, and it has 
been attempted to confirm this hypothesis by experiments. 
Nobody has observed, and nobody will observe “how matter 
thinks; and from the ranks of the physiologists one of the 
most eminent has proclaimed, with less world-woe ( Weltschmerz), 
it must be confessed, than with complacent defiance, ignorabimus / 

The “psyche” has not permitted itself to be driven out of 
psychology, and no human eye has been able to penetrate to 
the “psyche,” no matter how fine the glasses with which it was 
armed. The same fate awaits also historical materialism—the 
latest messenger of metaphysical materialism. It will go to 
pieces because it will never succeed in adducing proof of its 
declaration that material conditions causally determine spiritual 
conditions. 

As though they anticipate this fortune, the historical mate- 
rialists contend against acknowledging their derivation from the 
metaphysician. Thus Mehring declares that philosophical mate- 
rialism regards man merely as an animal; “ Historical material- 
ism on the contrary starts with the fact of natural science that 
man is not an animal merely, but a socta/ animal, that he arrives 
at consciousness only in the community of social combinations 
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(horde, gens, class) and can live as a conscious being only in 
them; that z# ¢is way the material bases of these combinations 
determine his ideal consciousness, and their progressive devel- 
opment exhibits the advancing principle of progress in human- 
ity” (p. 446). Notice particularly this “in this way,” and mark 
the fallacy. This is precisely the question involved; whether 
the material conditions have a temporal and logical priority or 
not. If the former is asserted, we have materialism, bare and 
raw and unproved, as it has occurred very often in the history 
of philosophy. It is precisely the same thought when one says, 
“Stimuli of such and such character upon the brain substance 
are or produce thought,” as when it is said that the material 
bases and movements of society beget its ideas and ideals. If 
we have once reached the correct perception that in the former 
case there can be no assertion of a causal nexus, because it 
cannot be discovered and proved, we have thereby removed the 
ground for the subsequent assertion, and the old sciolism about 
the “social animal”’ can no longer be of the least assistance. 
The only reconciliation to be reached, and the only logic- 
ally admissible alternative, is a sort of parallelism. This is 
again the path over which psychology has gone. That certain 
stimuli of the brain substance produce movements contempora- 
neous with thought, that these movements and the thought per- 
haps stand in functional relationship with each other, may be 
asserted with perfect logical propriety; likewise that certain 
correlations of the material conditions of society appear con- 
temporaneously with given psychical conditions. This relation 
is to be asserted, however, only hypothetically and as a proposed 
principle of interpretation. Such an application of the theory 
would be not only a serviceable methodological guide, but its 
content would have actual justification and positive foundation. 
That historical materialism is merely a serviceable methodo- 
logical view point dawns upon its champions from time to time. 
But even in these moments of illumination they overdo the 
matter in another way. Thus Mehring says: ‘“ Historical mate- 
rialism is no closed and final system of truth, it is only the 
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scientific method of investigating the process of human devel- 
opment” (p. 450). Iam quite ready to let it pass as such. I 
deny, however, most emphatically that it is entitled to the 
exclusive character which it claims. It is not the scientific 
method par excellence, but a scientific method. From the stand- 
point of the parallelism just referred to, we must hold both 
materialism and idealism to be one-sided, and thus insufficient. 
If the history of the process of human development is to be 
composed into a stereoscopic picture, we must bring both sides 
into the field of vision and investigate both with equal preci- 
sion, instead of promoting the one to the rank of cause and 
degrading the other to the rank of effect. 

This, however, is by no means what is done. Thus K. Kaut- 
sky, in his Entstehung des Christentums,' attempts to prove ‘that 
the history of classic antiquity is nothing else than the history 
of the crowding out of communism by private property.” 
Well said, “nothing else!” And in the same spirit Mehring 
declares, with a definiteness that leaves nothing to be wished: 
‘The human mind is not over but in the historical develop- 
ment of human society; it has grown from, upon and with, 
material production.” aus, an, und mit der materiellen Pro- 
duktion erwachsen, p. 451). This is more than a mere method 
of research; this is a definitive theorem, and more than that, a 
fundamentally false one. This “grows from’’ is here simply 
smuggled into the presumption, as though it were not precisely 
the thing which remains to be proved. 

Whether the so-called ideological motives, to use the awk- 
ward current terminology, produce the material structure of 
society or vice versa, is just the question in dispute. As was 
remarked above, this question cannot be settled by an ez parte 
answer. But idealism fails into an error precisely identical with 
that of materialism. Thus Paul Barth,’ when, in attempting to 
refute historical materialism, he cites the illustration of the rela- 

* Neue Zeit, III, 11, 12, 1885. 


2 Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegels und der Hegelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann, 
Leipzig, 1890. 
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tion between the Osmanlis and the Maygars, says: ‘“Christian- 
ity, attributing higher value to spiritual forces, spurred the Mag- 
yars to higher intellectual development, while Islam, having a 
smaller spiritual content, made the Osmanlis incapable of com- 
petition with Christian people” (p. 57). This assertion is his- 
torically incorrect and methodologically false. It is in the first 
place untrue that Christianity attributes higher value than Islam 
to spiritual forces. With quite as much authority we might 
assert the contrary. More than that, it is a decided mistake to 
attempt to explain the entire complexity of the history involved 
by the one factor of religion. We may easily name numerous 
Christian peoples who have been under the same religious influ- 
ence and have still not succeeded in reaching any remarkable 
degree of culture, either in material or in spiritual respects. 
That the spiritual content of Christianity promotes and encour- 
ages material culture is by no means an impregnable fact as 
Barth seems to assume. Spanish Catholicism with its highly 
spiritual content, for example,—the Inquisition and the auto da fé, 
—may be mentioned in qualification. Barth here employs an 
hypothesis quite as unfounded and unscientific as that of Mehr- 
ing and Kautsky, when they declare that the rise and progress 
of Christianity was determined only by the devastating and 
pauperizing /atfundia in ancient Rome. This is leaning alto- 
gether too much to one side. Such hypotheses, in attempting 
to explain everything finally, as a rule explain nothing. 
According to the foregoing explanation historical material- 
ism reduces to a mere method of investigation, but even in this 
relation it is far from being all that is necessary ; we can by no 
means allow that it is a comprehensive, well-grounded philosophy 
of history. A philosophy of history in a comprehensive sense 
is still in Germany, and elsewhere as well, a demand upon 
thinkers. A very important attempt to lay the basis of such a 
a philosophy has been made by Georg Simmel." The thing 
which has been most evidently lacking in the philosophy of his- 
tory and in thought upon social problems in general is a turn- 
* Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie, Berlin, 1892. 
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ing of the power of cognition to consideration of itself—a cri- 
tique and a theory of knowledge. For natural philosophy Kant 
elaborated the categories which we read into experience, and 
with the help of which experience becomes possible and intelli- 
gible. Simmel makes the attempt to demonstrate in the case 
of historical experience, and for the knowledge of historical 
occurrences, the same @ priori element, which must be given 
as presumption or major premise in order that understanding 
and explanation of the historical occurrences, as minor premise, 
may be possible. 

Historical comprehension is nothing else than the reproduc- 
tion in the mind of the investigator of the psychical conditions 
fundamental to the historical occurrences. If it were impossi- 
ble for us to reproduce in ourselves the psychical processes of 
all historical actors, history would be for us not merely uninter- 
esting but totally incomprehensible. ‘If there were such a thing,”’ 
says Simmel, “as a psychology as the science of law, historical 
science would then be applied psychology, in the same sense 
in which astronomy is applied mathematics” (p. 2). 

In overcoming these difficulties of historical interpretation 
crass historical materialism is of no assistance. So long as the 
search is for an explanation of historical occurrences it will be 
essential for the historian to transport himself, so to speak, into 
the psychical conditions of the persons or groups whom he 
depicts. We may add that historical materialism not only does 
not remove this difficulty in cognitive theory, but rather 
increases and complicates it. That is, if we assume only one 
kind of motivation for historical acts and occurrences, as the 
self-sufficient and universally applicable interpretation, we at last 
completely defeat comprehension of history. It is not to be 
denied that historical materialism, with its stereotyped monism 
and its soulless barrenness, is much less able to sustain criticism 
than its counterpart idealism, with its abundance of psychical 
motives and view points. 

A further serious difficulty is exposed by a critique of the 
method of historical knowledge, in the perception that the his- 
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torical investigator is in danger of interpreting known psychical 
motives into the phenomena where, it may be, only undeter- 
mined motives are manifest; and also the reverse of this process 
is possible. This is the more important since even in daily 
observation the boundaries between known and unknown run 
into each other, and, moreover, what was at first consciously 
done falls gradually by long practice beneath the threshold of 
consciousness, whence it still operates by way of limitation and 
impulse. These two critical requirements are urged by Simmel 
upon historiography: subjective reproduction by the historian 
of the unfamiliar psychical conditions; and the obscure, perhaps 
inevitably obscure, relation between the known and the unknown 
psychical motives operating in the circumstances studied. 

So much for the critique of knowledge. But how about the 
theory of knowledge? Simmel has not proposed one. He 
offers only suggestions in that direction, and shows the way 
that the theory must necessarily take. He even doubts whether 
it is possible to reach a solution of the problems of cognitive 
theory which he has proposed. Thus he says with reference to 
the first point here raised: ‘This feeling of something which I 
still do not really feel, this reconstruction of a subjectivity which 
is again a subjectivity, but at the same time stands objectively 
over against the former—/¢hat ts the riddle of historical cognition, 
for the understanding of which our logical and psychological categories 
are still much too clumsy instruments” (p. 16). 

Nevertheless he attempts to solve this riddle to some extent 
by a very bold hypothesis. He refers this power of understand- 
ing psychical conditions long since experienced to a sort of 
inheritance. He says in this connection, among other things: 
“In order to regard this vast domain of comprehension of 
psychical occurrences not experienced by ourselves as not 
wholly miraculous, we may consider such intelligence as a kind 
of consciousness of latent inheritances” (p. 25). This hypoth- 
esis would seem to suffice in explanation merely of normal 
psychical occurrences. Only that which is general and average 
is usually perpetuated by heredity and propagation. If we have 
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to do, however, with heroic, or, so to speak, idealized historical 
personalities, this inheritance hypothesis will only add to our 
difficulties. The fundamental motive, and the whole mental 
habitus of these supreme representatives—these heroes of crime 
and virtue—surely did not perpetuate itself by inheritance, 
When, nevertheless, we understand a Czxsar Borgia, or a 
Socrates, which we do by reconstruction of their psychic con- 
dition, since, as Simmel very rightly claims, there is no other 
possible way of comprehension, this riddle surely rises to the 
rank of a miracle. Simmel, however, does not seem to press 
this thought seriously; he throws it out simply as a conceit 
which makes no claim to scientific, still less to fundamental, 
significance, 

No more has Simmel spoken a final word with reference to 
the relations between known and unknown motives in historical 
interpretation. He is content at this point with calling attention 
to the problem, and with showing the way which the investiga- 
tion must take. “A philosophy of history,” says he, ‘should 
undertake to determine in what cases the historical writer, led 
by instinct or by reflection, abstracted from the known utilities 
in the actions of men; it should discover when we must suppose 
that conscious volition and thought formed the basis of a given 
occurrence, and when we must abandon such an hypothesis” 
(p. 13). As method for this investigation Simmel announces 
empiricism: ‘The assumption that there was consciousness or 
unconsciousness behind given physical acts is to be established 
by enquiring of the historical conceptions, not as they should be, 
but as they actually were” (p. 14). Whether this path will 
really lead to the goal must remain undecided. There is room 
for a good deal of doubt, since in respect to this point the 
historians themselves, according to their view of the world in 
general, differ widely from each other. And consequently 
‘historical conceptions as they actually were” are very difficult 
to determine. A Buckle would surely be inclined to see 
unknown powers and inevitable natural laws in operation, where 
a Mommsen would find conscious acts of will. 
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At all events we may confidently assume that a thinker of 
the rank of Simmel cannot have failed to perceive how difficult, 
how almost impossible, is the problem which he has formulated. 
Psychology is still far from ability to show with sufficient exact- 
ness the relation in any case between known and unknown 
psychical factors. Daily experience shows us that, even in the 
case of a given concrete occurrence, the actors in which stand 
before us, it is by no means always possible to prove either 
conscious or unconscious agency. Countless examples are 
furnished by the criminal courts, where accountability and 
consciousness are practically identical ideas. How much more 
difficult is this then in the case of historical persons and actions, 
It is the more to be regretted that, in addition to proposing the 
problems, Simmel did not attempt to indicate their solutions, or 
at least the points of view, not merely methodological, but also 
concrete, according to which solutions may be found. 

Nevertheless the positive results of Simmel’s investigations 
in this province are still very significant. So far as I know 
Simmel has here for the first time clearly spoken out the thought 
that the Kantian principle, according to which the thinker con- 
strues experience with his own forms of conception and reflec- 
tion, is applicable to the psychical sciences, and particularly to 
history. Here, also, there is an @ priori, and indeed a richer and 
more complete one than in the case of natural science, since the 
a priort with which we are now concerned is the whole ego of the 
investigator. ‘ Psychology is the a priont of historical science” 
(p. 33). 

This pregnant thought seems to me to render impossible for 
all time all sorts of naive objectivism in historical investigation. 
The historians who emphasize the value of being impersonal will 
never write interesting and intelligible history. Only the chron- 
icler can be ‘‘impersonal,”” and he only to a certain degree. 
Whoever seeks on the contrary a reasonable and intelligible 
unity, a correlation in history which may be scientifically com- 
prehended, must in the first place live history over again in 
order to be able to narrate it. This does not cause historical 
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research to abandon its objective character any more than the 
Kantian principle eliminates objectivity from natural science. 
Reality is no less real from the fact that we grasp it and organ- 
ize it into unity with our powers of comprehension. Both 
nature and history are fo ws actual, and they stand over against 
us as objective existences, because we recognize them as actual 
and objective. 

Historical materialism will be least of all able to withstand 
the criticism of knowledge which Simmel proposes. Its fate 
will be like that of metaphysical materialism under the bludgeon 
blows of the Kantian criticism. That materialism which in 
history derives men from conditions, and conditions from con- 
ditions, is least of all competent to comprehend history, because 
it does not approach the investigation of history with the whole 
equipment of psychology. Let us cite for example the point of 
view of Marx. With him, as we remarked above, consciousness 
does not determine our being (das Sein), but our being deter- 
mines consciousness. Very slight reflection will show that upon 
this assumption historical investigation must become a mere 
chimera. With our consciousness we must comprehend the 
consciousness of factors that have manifested themselves in 
history. That is the task of historical research. Now it is 
incomprehensible that we, with our consciousness produced by 
our own present “being,” which is different from the “being”’ 
of the earlier time in question, can understand the conscious- 
ness of historical persons and groups. 

The history of humanity must be humanly explained; that 
is psychologically. The only tool which we possess for this 
explanation is our “psyche,” and it is an absolutely essential 
presumption that in this explanatory instrument we have the 
same categories, fundamental forces, and impulses, which existed 
in historical people. If we repudiate this presumption, however, 
our own soul is no longer the mirror in which the psychical con- 
ditions of historical people are reflected, and history conse- 
quently ceases to have for us interest and life. 

In the second chapter of the above mentioned book, entitled 
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“On Historical Laws,” Simmel occupies essentially, as in the 
first chapter, the Kantian standpoint. In this case, again, the 
question is not so much with reference to a positive theory as 
with reference to a critique of knowledge. He exposes in the 
first place the difficulties which the attempt to establish his- 
torical laws encounters. This chapter, full of suggestive and 
fruitful thought, may be briefly summarized as follows: In his- 
toriography we are usually accustomed to discriminate normative 
science from pure narrative. The former is, as a rule, considered 
the domain of historical philosophy, whose business it is to 
investigate the laws of historical events and to formulate them, 
while narrative history is concerned with the mere discovery and 
registration of the facts. But this discrimination is by no means 
founded in the nature of the subject. Upon closer examination 
it will appear that the so-called historical laws are really nothing 
else than the demonstration of facts, of such facts to be sure as 
have occurred so and so frequently. The frequent repetition 
cannot in itself be regarded as a criterion of regularity. Law 
involves the claim of applicability always and everywhere, and 
precisely this is not demonstrated in concrete historical 
occurrences. 

Still further: natural law posits any given phenomenon 
behind which a force is hidden, as cause, from which some other 
phenomenon must necessarily follow; in history, on the contrary, 
we see only effects and infer from them producing causes. This 
kind of conclusion produces in itself no full and complete certainty 
and is highly unfit to establish ‘“laws.’”” To this must be added 
that in nature the relation between cause and effect is much 
simpler and more immediate than in history, where the phenom- 
ena are invariably results of various causes in conjunction, and 
on that account are by no means to be derived each from a single 
natural law (p. 45). Summing up all this the conclusion is that 
‘historical laws’ can by no means reach the rank of knowledge 
that is complete and secure against all criticisms. At the same 
time this is not to deny to them all value as knowledge. Their 
value consists rather in this, that the formulation of historical 
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laws in the present state of the historical sciences is a prepara- 
tion for more exact research. Such is and has been the case with 
all sciences. ‘‘ Metaphysics”’ first furnishes general theorems and 
principles, which do not touch the individual case but rather, as 
preliminary combinations of the typical phenomena, orient and 
promote research. The historiography of our time is in this 
stage of preparation, and “historical laws” are its metaphysic, 
from which science is called to proceed toward greater exact- 
ness. In this sense Simmel understands the generally current 
principle that the formulation of laws is the task of the philos- 
ophy of history. 

I must admit that I neither feel the same objections to “ his- 
torical laws’’ which Simmel raises, nor am I entirely satisfied 
with the result at which his investigations arrive. In the first 
place I cannot see that historical laws are in so much worse 
plight than natural laws. All uncertainty which attaches itself 
to historical laws is also the lot of natural laws, yes of all 
causality. The only escape from the confusion of Hume's 
theory of knowledge is after all Kant’s idea that we import 
causality into things. We are entitled to the conclusion post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Now every law reduces finally to a causal 
relation. This is so according to Simmel’s definition, which 
regards a law as a “formula in accordance with which the 
appearance of certain facts necessarily—that is always and 
everywhere—has the appearance of certain other facts for a 
consequence”’ (p. 34). This is simply another way of express- 
ing the demonstration that A and B stand to each other in a 
causal connection. 

The parenthetic ‘always and everywhere” should by no 
means frighten us, because it always presupposes that the cause 
operates freely without any interference whatever. The physical 
law of the “free fall, for example, is merely an abstraction, 
because it applies only under the supposition of a vacuum, which 
we have really never observed. Every natural law reckons with 
obstructions and interferences and must consequently be formu- 
lated with many “ifs.” Historical laws are similar abstractions 
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in the formulation of condition, and the greater or less complexity 
or variation of the individual case from the rule is no impeach- 
ment of their theoretical validity. 

Nor can it be so serious a matter for historiography that 
historical laws are derived by inference from the effect to the 
cause. The same thing would be primarily the case with the 
student of natural science. Newton sees the apple fall to the 
ground —that is an effect, and he refers it to gravitation, that is 
to the cause. 

Simmel does not directly emphasize the peculiar advantage 
of natural science, namely, experiment. Science can produce the 
cause and can directly observe the emergence of the effect 
from it. It goes without saying that this is an advantage which 
cannot be too highly estimated. It might, however, be said that 
there is some compensation for this advantage in the psychical 
sciences, inasmuch as the observer can reproduce in himself 
various psychic conditions which are regarded as causes. This is 
also a sort of experiment, though somewhat less reliable. 

Nor can I with Simmel regard normative history, even as it 
is today written, merely as a preparatory and transitional stage 
like metaphysics. In my judgment the metaphysical stage in 
history is already passed. It lasted so long as men assumed 
divine Providence as the one principle from which to derive all 
historical occurrences. Since, however, in recent times we call 
in the various sciences such as ethnology, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, and so forth, to explain separate facts as well as 
the totality of historical evolution, historiography may with 
right claim a high degree of exactitude, in spite of all theoret- 
ical difficulties which are in reality common to all departments 
of knowledge. 

I admit, to be sure, that in this connection historical material - 
ism is a return to metaphysics, in the sense that it erects a single 
invariable principle from which all history is made to proceed. 
That materialism has quite as much metaphysics in it as idealism 
has been long understood. So far as the theory of knowledge 
is concerned it is a matter of entire indifference whether divine 
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Providence or material conditions be anthropomorphized as the 
factors exclusively operating in history. A philosophy of history 
which is either materialistic or idealistic will be judged by a 
critique of knowledge in precisely the same way as the corre- 
sponding systems of natural philosophy. The very dilemma— 
materialism or idealism—savors of metaphysics; that is, the 
metaphysical character of present-day historiography is not the 
fault of the “historical laws,” but it comes from the principles 
from which they are derived, from the monism in which it is 
attempted to make them converge. 

This judgment applies also to the latest attempt of Rudolf 
Staummler to found a philosophy of history upon the basis of 
idealism." 

Staummler’s book, the size of which is out of all propor- 
tion to its contents, starts from the standpoint of historical 
materialism. This philosophy, says Staummler, makes the right- 
ful attempt to comprehend social life monistically. ‘Its principle 
takes this direction: that the whole of the social life of men is 
a unity to be scientifically understood according to mechanical 
laws” (p.72). To which we reply that if the proposed aim is 
worth choosing the way selected by materialism does not lead 
to it. 

The fundamental principle of historical materialism — that 
economics is the basis upon which law erects itself as super- 
structure—is false. Economics and law are inseparably con- 
nected with each other, like substance and form. ‘Social life 
is externally regulated association of human beings” (p. 90). 
This external regulation—law— is the form of social life, the 
substance of which is “human codperation direction toward the 
satisfaction of desire” (p. 137). Karl Marx’s picture of the 
foundation and the superstructure is consequently faulty. We 
can speak of economy in the social sense only when it is carried 
on under a certain legal order. Nowhere does the one stand 
above the other, nor is the one produced by the other. That a 


* Wirtschaft und Recht, nach der materialistischen Geschichtsauffassung. Eine 
sozialphilosophische Untersuchung, Leipzig, 1896. 
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technical modification in economics requires a modification in the 
legal order is regarded by Staummler as an erroneous conclusion. 
On the contrary, technical invention and improvements can get 
a definite character and be applied in economics only in 
accordance with the legal order which anticipates it. Conse- 
quently not “material” economics but “ideal” law is, so to 
speak, the Ding an sich of social life. 

The social materialist finds a ‘social conflict’”’ wherever law 
and economics come into opposition. In Staummler’s view ‘‘a 
social conflict is in existence when the social phenomena that 
occur ina human community oppose the final purpose of the law 
under which the community lives” (p. 411). This final purpose 
is ‘the community of free-willing men,” by which term is to 
be understood men “willing general purposes.”’ 

Staummler’s style is so diffuse and obscure that it is 
extremely difficult to shell out the real kernel of his doctrine. 
This much, however, is clear, that Staummler wants to found a 
monistic system of historical philosophy along the lines of 
idealism. The ethical ideal is the fundamental force which 
produces the development of human history, and toward the 
highest possible realization of which history tends. Nothing 
but warmed-over metaphysics! In the criticism, however, which 
Staummler aims at historical materialism he has almost invariably 
been correct. He Says very truly that the historical materialist 
‘in strict logical consistency must deny the existence of social 
life in its essential peculiarity” (p. 453). If social life is entirely 
under mechanical laws it is both impossible and unnecessary for 
social scientists to create for themselves a peculiar domain.’ 

Dr. O. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


* Translated by ALBION W. SMALL. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC CHARITY AND OF PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY IN GERMANY.’ 


I. 


In 1893 poor relief in the city of Hamburg was completely 
reorganized. In this reorganization, for whose conduct I was 
called thither, an attempt was made to take cognizance of all 
more modern methods and recent experience in charity work. 
It is therefore with pleasure that I comply with the request of 
the editor of the JourNaAL for a report on the system of poor 
relief and private philanthropy in use in Hamburg. A careful 
consideration convinced me, however, that the scope of the pres- 
ent paper would be too narrow if confined to a presentation of the 
recent changes in poor relief at Hamburg. The German who 
attempts to write on German poor relief for American readers finds 
himself involuntarily comparing his own with American methods 
with which we have become acquainted not only through the 
writings of theorists, but also through numerous reports and 
statistics. I do not hesitate to say that the science of charity 
work has been materially advanced by these more recent publi- 
cations on American charities so far as they bring out and dis- 
cuss the general principles underlying charity and philanthropy. 
Moreover, they serve to strengthen our conviction that all theo- 
retical investigations based on a large practical experience must 
lead to the same conclusions, at least in all essential points, and 
it is a matter of indifference whether this experience is gained 
in England or in America, in Germany or in France. We are 
not dealing with an empty phrase when we speak of universal 
principles, founded, not upon territorial and local customs and 
conditions, but on human nature; though a considerable impor- 
tance does, of course, attach to these customs and conditions. 
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It will depend largely upon the form of government of a 
community and upon the degree of self-government whether the 
public charities are to be administered by a system of honor 
officers or whether salaried officials will be required; and the 
quality of these same organs must determine whether the sys- 
tem of outdoor or indoor relief shall be preferred in public 
assistance. The medieval view, which regarded philanthropy 
as a mode of penance done for the safety of one’s own soul, 
leads to a relation between the benefactor and the recipient 
entirely different from charity work directed from the point of 
view of the police department or that carried on from purely 
philanthropic motives. The characteristics of a population, the 
kinds of industry carried on, the geographical position, inland or 
on the coast, the predominance of rural or urban work, etc., all 
have a decided influence upon the administration of charities. 
But it cannot be doubted that each system of poor relief, wher- 
ever practiced, will produce the same social and economic results. 
Whenever a workhouse under energetic management has super- 
seded the system of outdoor relief in consequence of the abuse 
of outdoor relief, the result has invariably been a decided falling 
off in the number of paupers. This may be verified by statistics 
not only from England and America, but from Germany as well. 
Carelessness in the treatment of deserted children, as we find it 
in France in the early part of the present century, at the time of 
the so-called sours, resulted in an incredible increase in the num- 
ber of desertions and strongly encouraged immorality and 
thoughtlessness in the matter of reproduction. The same fact 
was observed in Italy, in Spain, in England, and in Germany 
under similar institutions. Human nature has shown a decided 
tendency to accept services and favors rendered gratis, reluc- 
tantly at first, then more boldly and without any sense of shame. 
This holds true especially when the service is rendered by the 
state or the community so, that no particular individual can be 
looked upon as the benefactor. The same fact has been observed 
in times of great public calamity, distress and need (arising from 
floods, epidemics, etc.), when a public fund or store has been 
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distributed, not carefully and in accordance with the needs of 
the individual, but lavishly and without regard to anything save 
the liberal collection of supplies. 

The excellent observations of Warner’ concerning the causes 
of poverty, the best means of its prevention, the treatment of 
tramps, concerning the best methods of uniting public and pri- 
vate charities, are in perfect agreement with the views which the 
great German organization, “ Verein fir Armenpflege und Wohl- 
thatigkeit,’” has been attempting to diffuse for years. In all 
those publications of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
which are of particular importance in our field, especially in the 
standard work of Gerando and in the publications of the London 
charity organization society, we find everywhere the same prin- 
ciples of benevolence, the same opinions in regard to the influ- 
ence of philanthropy upon the benefactor and the recipient. 

Modern methods of trade and commerce, the growth of the 
press, the large number of students constantly in attendance at 
foreign universities have wonderfully facilitated the interchange 
of ideas and experiences. Yet even in the reports from smaller 
communities and distant localities, where the leaders in poor 
relief and philanthropic work are certainly not men of thorough 
theoretical training, one is constantly struck by the ,fact that 
there are very exact general laws underlying every form of char- 
ity and that these laws have found more or less correct expres- 
sion in the legislation and literature of all civilized countries. 

To speak of the American and English “workhouse system”’ 
and of the German “ Elberfeld system ”’ as of different methods 
of poor relief seems, at first thought, in contradiction to our last 
statement. But the discrepancy is only a seeming one; in real- 
ity both systems are based upon the same fundamental concep- 
tion; the principle of the workhouse, on the one hand, is sacri- 
ficed to a considerable degree in favor of outdoor relief, the latter 
in its turn yields the former a place in its system. Whether 
the one or the other system shall be given preference in a given 
community depends very much more on historical development 
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and the available administrative machinery, than upon any radi- 
cal differences of opinion in regard to poor relief and philan- 
thropy. The Elberfeld system will prove, on closer examina- 
tion, to be not an arbitrary one, the sudden invention of a shrewd 
brain; in the main it is a renewal of principles which were actu- 
ally practiced by the primitive church, which are clearly expressed 
in the poor regulations of the time of the Reformation, and which, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, were again unearthed 
and given universal recognition. It is merely because Elberfeld 
revived these sound fundamental principles, after a period of 
mismanagement, and applied them with such remarkable success 
that we speak of the Elberfeld system as a new acquisition and 
as being, fer se, the correct and proper system of present-day 
poor relief. The first of these fundamental principles is that 
poor relief must be individualized, 7. ¢., the aid given to each 
person must correspond in its character, its amount, etc., to the 
peculiar needs of the individual. This of itself implies the fur- 
ther principle, that, in order to be practical, poor relief must be 
a personal transaction from man to man. Any system which 
attempts to treat all exactly alike must be rejected. This again 
forbids receiving all applicants, without distinction, into alms- 
houses, or taking children into nurseries without a careful exam- 
ination of all circumstances connected with the case, or giving 
aid to unknown persons, or treating the able-bodied and those 
incapable of work exactly alike. The first and greatest result of 
the adoption of this principle of individualization was that those 
practicing charity in any form learned to adapt their gift to the 
circumstance of a particular case; to give work instead of 
money, or refuge and care in an institution in preference 
to work; or, where the circumstances of the case required 
it, even to mete out punishment instead of aid. This again made 
it necessary for the system to demand that before the nature and 
the amount of the aid were decided upon, the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the applicant should be carefully examined by 
impartial and disinterested persons. If Elberfeld and other Ger- 
man communities were able to find among their citizens men to 
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whom the duty of such examination and the administration of 
charities could be entrusted, by a system of honor offices, this 
fact is to be attributed to certain peculiar characteristics of the 
life of the German community. 

The principle of self-government has, it is true, been more 
fully worked out in England and, especially, in America. But 
there it is far more connected with politics dnd with private 
enterprise, so that in the matter of administration of the charities, 
requiring as it does an unusual amount of independence and 
impartiality, the advisability of a system of honor offices seemed 
very questionable. For this very reason, however, private 
philanthropy was developed to such an extent that (particularly 
in America) the state and the community are relieved of a 
great many burdens which in Germany they have to bear. And 
that is why England has been able to employ the workhouse 
system much more freely and unhesitatingly; for outdoor 
relief, especially the care of widows and orphans, is exercised 
quite generally by private individuals, while in Germany this rests 
to a greater extent on the community. But—and here we return 
to our starting point—this by no means alters the nature of the 
problems or the principles recognized as fundamental and essen- 
tial for their solution. Inthe English Reform Act of 1834 there 
was recognized as fully as at Elberfeld the fact that above all 
things a thorough examination of each individual case was nec- 
essary; the only difference lies in the fact that they (the Eng- 
lish), on account of the abuses of outdoor relief, felt justified 
in putting it down as a general principle that the best means of 
testing the individual case was the workhouse; for they argued 
that those who were really in need would gladly accept its help, 
while an impostor would shrink from the inconveniences and 
personal limitations enjoined by the life in such an institution. 
The truth of this claim has now been so fully demonstrated 
that, even in Germany, all those versed in the subject desire to 
give the workhouse principle a trial, so far as such a test of each 
case is at all necessary. The test is not needed where every 
suspicion of deception or of fear of work is precluded, as, for 
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instance, in the case of weak or sick persons, or widows with a 
number of children, or orphans, etc.; it becomes a necessity, 
however, when we are dealing with able-bodied men, whose 
willingness to work it is extremely difficult to ascertain outside 
of such an institution. The error of England and America in 
the application of this principle lies only in the fact that it has 
been made somewhat too general ; all sorts and classes of people 
are received in the workhouse without distinction. But in both 
these countries this danger is met in a most happy manner, viz., 
by the founding of special institutions and homes for the sick, 
the imbecile, and for children, and (largely through private 
philanthropy) also for the aged, for widows and orphans. In 
this way the range of the inmates of the workhouse is limited. 
But there is yet another respect in which this relation of public 
and private charities is of importance to the development of 
poor relief in general. Naturally enough the state and the 
community will not undertake a branch of poor relief which is 
already fully provided for by private effort; this is very gener- 
ally true of the work for children in Germany. And yet it 
makes no small difference whether a particular branch of poor 
relief is cared for by public organs or depends entirely upon the 
uncontrolled charity of private individuals. 

The difference is to be found not so much in the results of 
a public and a private charity, as in the motives, and in the dif- 
ference which exists between public and private institutions in 
general. In themselves the various arrangements are all alike ; 
the dollar received through a public charity looks exactly like 
that given by a private individual; the bed in a public hospital 
does not differ from that in a private institution, except that the 
furnishings in a private institution, such as the “Girard Col- 
lege,” are likely to be far more elegant than those of a public 
institution can ever be. In France and Italy, as well as in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the so-called voluntary system is in vogue, 7. ¢., 
poor relief is not enjoined upon the state by law; and yet the 
state and the community do very much ; for the private charities 
of the dureaux de bienfaisance are by no means able to meet the 
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needs, and but for the assistance of the public authorities in 
poor relief actual loss of life, physical destruction of the inhabi- 
tants, must result, a condition which the state could never tol- 
erate. In France the departments, together with the state on 
the one hand, and with the commune on the other, are legally 
responsible for the care of the infirm, the feeble-minded, and 
the children. 

In America the expenditure of the states for public relief 
exceeds a hundred million dollars, a sum so vast that one would 
be led to suppose that public charities were predominant. In 
states like Germany, on the other hand, where the law requires 
public relief, the financial condition of a great many communi- 
ties is such that they cannot begin to fulfill this legal require- 
ment; they can meet it only in the most inadequate manner. 
In such cases the principle of the workhouse is naturally 
employed without any further consideration, and everyone who 
is dependent on the community for housing is packed, entirely 
regardless of age or sex, into a rural poorhouse which fre- 
quently falls very far short of even the most modest demands. 
Here the poorhouse is certainly a most severe test; for surely 
no human being would enter it unless forced by the direst dis- 
tress. The great difference between the poor relief of rural 
districts and that of the city leads to the same results as in all 
other countries; the poor and the aged, as well as vagrants and 
beggars, tend to concentrate in large cities, where the resources 
at the command of charity are incomparably greater and much 
more freely distributed. Where public relief is wanting, as in 
the Latin countries, the deficiency is generally balanced by 
ecclesiastical orders and societies. It is extremely difficult to 
get a financial estimate of the work of such organizations, but 
no doubt it is very considerable. Wherever the civil commune 
has succeeded to the church in the matter of poor relief, as in Ger- 
many, the efforts of the church in this direction have fallen off 
very markedly, except where special endowments were available. 

Our discussion thus far shows that we may justly speak of 
fixed laws and principles in poor relief and philanthropy, and 
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that the question is merely one of the proper adaptation and 
application of these laws to a local environment, due considera- 
tion being given to historical development and toactual conditions. 
The means of this adaptation are always to be sought in the right 
kind of organization. This isa matter of such great importance 
that, in judging of the real worth of a charity or a system 
of charities, the content of the poor laws and the means at dis- 
posal are only second or third-class criteria; a judgment of the 
worth of a charity must be based first and above all on the 
nature and character of the organization which dispenses that 
charity. A good organization, which establishes the proper 
relation between donor and recipient and judiciously combines 
public relief and private philanthropy, can produce far better 
results with oniy moderate means and in spite of entirely inade- 
quate legislation than can ever be effected by a poor organization 
even with the most perfect laws and the most abundant resources ; 
for neglect of and disregard for the laws and a squandering 
of resources must invariably result from poor organization. 

In the light of these facts the following pages should be 
interpreted ; in them it is our purpose to give a brief description 
of that form of organization which, in Germany, is regarded as 
the most effectual and most judicious at the present time. 


II. 


In order to understand German poor relief we must call to 
mind the fact that throughout Germany, with the exception of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the care for the poor is made a legal obligation. 
This obligation is enjoined upon communes, municipalities, and 
communal corporations in such a way that no person, whether he 
be a German or a foreigner, shall, in the hour of need, be with- 
out appropriate and suitable aid, wherever he may be. Every com- 
mune, therefore, has its organization for poor relief ( Armenver- 
band) which must furnish appropriate aid, without any regard to 
the political or civil connections of the recipient. In order that 
this duty may not become too heavy a burden upon those 
localities where the poor and needy are wont to concentrate, the 
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law requires that the community granting the aid shall be reim- 
bursed by that commune in which the recipient (if he have wife 
and family with him) has last been in continuous residence 
for a period of two years. If he has not been in continuous 
residence anywhere for that length of time, or if more than two 
years have passed since he left a community, a larger district— 
state, province, or county (Xveis)—to which the recipient may 
belong politically is made responsible for the aid he receives. 
Assistance granted to foreigners invariably falls back upon the 
state. This system of reimbursement, it must be distinctly 
understood, is merely a financial measure for the purpose of 
equalizing the burdens of poor relief among the several com- 
munities ; it does not give to the poor any legal right to claim 
the aid of a district. Whether, in any individual case, aid is 
really necessary, and of what kind, and in what amount,—all 
of these questions are decided by the authorities in whose 
district the applicant is living. Complaint because of the refusal 
of aid can be registered only with the officers of the association, 
not in a court of law. 

In view of the great variety of organizations for poor relief, 
the poor laws are content to make one general requirement, viz., 
that aid is to be granted in case of need, within the range of 
necessity. Details as to plan of work, organization, etc., are 
left for the province or the community to decide. In what man- 
ner the work is to be carried on must, as we have pointed out 
above, be determined by local conditions such as the wealth of 
the church and ecclesiastical orders, the wealth of the commu- 
nity at large, the extent of the population, and the administrative 
system underlying the work. In smaller communities and less 
densely populated localities, where the entire field can be easily 
surveyed, a moderate fund is raised for charitable purposes, the 
dispensation being left entirely in the hands of a salaried official 
(mayor or alderman). Occasionally we find a community pos- 
sessing such liberal endowments that public relief is hardly 
necessary. In the poorer rural districts people generally prefer 
to furnish their dependents provisions and necessaries of life, 
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while they give them a home inthe poorhouse. In medium- 
sized places (cities of 20,000-100,000), however, as well as in 
large cities (of over 100,000 inhabitants), a particular organiza- 
tion becomes necessary, which is generally quite separate from 
the strictly administrative machinery, and is met with under such 
names as Armenverwaltung, Armendirection, Armenbehorde, and the 
like. Among the latter we may distinguish three principal 
methods. First: the director of the Armenverwaltung, generally 
the mayor or some other member of the local administration, 
examines, usually through paid officials, every application for 
aid; these officials report on the case and thus reach a decision. 
This is now the least common method, all more important relief 
authorities having dropped it. Second: the administrative 
board has a number of unpaid assistants; to each of these is 
assigned one or two small districts, within which he is to examine 
carefully all cases of poverty and distress that may occur; his 
findings he reports to the board, usually with some suggestion 
or recommendation as to the kind of aid to be granted; the 
decision of this matter, however, rests with the board. Third: 
the board has the entire business management in its hands; the 
individual cases are divided among a number of honor offices; 
the holders of these offices not only examine and report on cases 
in their charge, but also determine what relief measures are to 
be employed, and, if the case does not require hospital care or 
removal to an institution, they even apply the remedy them- 
selves and assume a sort of guardianship over the dependents 
during the time they receive aid. This is the method now most 
generally in use; it is based on the principle of the Elberfeld 
system, that the unpaid official must be held responsible for the 
resources which the community places at his disposal for the 
work. Following the example of Elberfeld, nearly all the cities 
of the Rhine have adopted this system, while many other large 
cities have reéstablished or revived it, as Hamburg did. The 
old charity system of the city of Hamburg, superseded in 1893 
by the present one, was organized by Biisch and Voigt at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and was received, at the time, 
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with a great deal of well-deserved admiration. It was based on 
entirely similar principles. 

The fundamental principle of the Elberfeld system might also 
be expressed thus: thorough examination of each individual 
dependent, continued careful guardianship during the period of 
dependence, and constant effort to help him regain economic 
independence. But these requirements can be fulfilled only 
through the assistance and codperation of a sufficient number of 
well-qualified persons. And the great results the Elberfeld sys- 
tem has attained must be attributed largely to its success in 
regulating and keeping alive this codperation. The first experi- 
ments along this line were made at the beginning of this century 
in the form of an organization of municipal charities, including 
all religious denominations ; its purpose was in the first place to 
check indiscriminate almsgiving, thus relieving the great evil of 
mendicity, and at the same time to take the place of ecclesias- 
tical poor relief, which no longer sufficed. Here, already, the 
principle of thorough examination, careful guardianship, and 
continued assistance was established. But in practical admin- 
istration the greatest difficulty was experienced because of the 
small number of helpers at command and their insufficient organ- 
ization. Then the number of helpers was increased, they were 
divided among the local districts, and their duties defined as 
those we have indicated. But the successful working of this 
arrangement was again curtailed and hampered by the fact that 
the helpers remained mere investigators and reporters, the decision 
as to manner and amount of the aid to be granted still remain- 
ing in the hands of the supervising board. The evils which it 
was intended to combat were not remedied, the poor taxes 
increased, the number of beggars was on the increase, and the 
ideas of the poor regulations were not carried out. It remained 
for a citizen of Elberfeld to discover the proper method, estab- 
lishing the personal responsibility of the helpers. Thus a great 
advance was made toward the solution of one of the most impor- 
tant problems of poor relief, viz., the proper relation between 
donor and recipient. In this spirit the reorganization was 
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effected, at Elberfeld, in 1852. We recognize in the reorgan- 
ization three points of importance: (@) individualization, (6) 
the helpers have a voice in the determination of means, etc., 
(c) decentralization. The first is attained by a division 
of the entire city into quarters, such that each shall not contain 
more than four dependents (individuals or heads of families) , and 
the placing of each quarter under the supervision of a helper. 
The helper (Armenpfleger) is the chief organ of poor relief; it 
is his duty to visit the poor of his quarter at regular intervals, 
to keep himself constantly informed as to their circumstances, 
and to exert an educational and refining influence over them 
and their families. He is to be their friend and adviser, and is 
to insist on discipline and order. III-disposed and lazy persons 
it is their duty to report to the authorities for legal prosecution. 
The arrangement which gives the helpers the decision as to 
manner and amount of the aid is this: the quarters are grouped 
into circuits or districts; the helpers of a circuit have regular 
meetings for the purpose of discussing the work, taking coun- 
sel, and deciding on the amount, the kind, and duration of 
the assistance to be given. At the head of each such circuit 
there is a superintendent or inspector (Vorsteher) who presides 
over and directs the proceedings of the circuit and negotiates 
between the helpers and the central board. The central admin- 
istrative board ( Hauptverwaltung) is composed of a representative 
of the city administration (Stadtverwaltung) and of members of 
the city council. It has in charge the general direction of poor 
relief, the control of the decisions and resolutions of the cir- 
cuits, the making of general regulations affecting all quarters, 
the supervision of institutional and hospital relief, etc. Moreover, 
it is the duty of this central board to search out the causes of 
poverty, to acquaint itself with the conditions of the poorer 
classes, to prepare and direct measures of a general nature, to 
see that the means at disposal are wisely used—in short, to 
attend to everything not directly connected with passing upon 
the individual case. Their control over the proceedings of the 
circuit, therefore, does not imply a suspicious scrutinizing of 
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each individual case, but is merely to give them an opportunity to 
see, ina general way, that the principles laid down in the poor 
laws are being carried out. The validity of the decisions of the 
circuit is not dependent on the approval of the board. 

With the single exception of the chairman of the general 
board, who usually belongs to the higher class of salaried 
municipal officials, all the offices, those of the board, the super- 
intendents, and the helpers, are purely honor offices. The 
members of the general board are chosen by the municipal 
council, the remaining officials by the board ; and all are obliged 
to perform the duties of their respective offices without any 
remuneration. This is in accord with the entire system of 
German self-government, which makes a large number of offices 
purely honorary ; especially is this true of their system of poor 
relief. And the peculiarity of this latter system is that, contrary 
to the custom of other forms of self-government, the offices 
are not limited to persons who have already won the greatest 
respect of their community, or who are made prominent by 
reason of wealth or social position, or who may have leisure to 
attend to the duties of an honor office. Here we find, on the 
contrary, that all classes of citizens are drawn into the ser- 
vice, and that a special effort is made to enlist the citizens of 
modest means, the tradesman, the mechanic, and the better 
class of laborers as helpers. Experience has proved beyond a 
doubt, that circuits made up entirely of helpers from the upper 
classes distribute their funds far more lavishly than those com- 
posed of helpers of all classes, and that helpers drawn from the 
upper classes too easily lose their sympathy with their wards, 
from whom they are socially too far removed. Moreover, both at 
Elberfeld and in other cities, it has become a tacitly accepted 
custom that the office of a helper in the poor relief is the first 
round in the ladder of municipal honor offices; and no one can 
reach the upper, more highly esteemed positions, who does not 
begin on the bottom round. 

The machinery we have thus described is complemented by 
a thoroughly organized, well-regulated business management. 
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This is composed of a number of salaried officials forming a 
division of the general board, whose work supplements, in a 
variety of ways, that of the honor offices. It is their duty to 
gather statistics concerning each individual receiving aid, to 
collect these statistics in books and papers, so that they will be 
easily accessible to anyone desiring information concerning a 
particular person. It is also its duty to examine the proceed- 
ings of the circuits, and to bring to the notice of the general 
board any faults that may be discovered, etc. The object of all 
this, however, is not to control or direct the work of the helpers, 
but to supplement it; but without this union and supervision 
and mediatory interposition there would be no decentralization, 
but the exact opposite; for the independence of the several 
circuits would lead to entire arbitrariness, to a dangerous 
inequality, and the system would be lost. Finally, it may be 
added that the work of all these offices, the general board, the 
superintendents, the helpers, and the business management, 
must be carefully regulated by wise poor laws and by instruc- 
tions. These must furnish a good, reliable guide to a judicious 
performance of duty, without curtailing in the least the freedom 
of decision in a particular case. The value of good directions 
can never be overestimated. Lack of them and dependence 
upon the good sense and good will of the various officials may 
entirely frustrate the accomplishment of the desired results. 
To draw up proper regulations and directions, without going 
too much into minute details, and to carefully adapt them to a 
local environment will always be the most important part of the 
preparation for a reform of poor relief. 

The fact brought out in the first division of this article, viz., 
that there are certain general fixed laws governing poor relief, 
which should be applied under all circumstances, is to be con- 
sidered in the light of what we have just said at the close of 
the preceding division in regard to the adaptation of these 
laws. Nothing could be more senseless than to attempt to 
introduce the Elberfeld system, without making material 
changes in it, into all communes, even into all German com- 
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munes. To begin with, there is a vast difference between the 
sizes of the several communes. A measure that would be wise 
in a city of even 100,000 inhabitants might not be a success in 
Berlin, with nearly two millions of people in the city and sub- 
urbs. Hamburg, with its 600,000, occupies a position between 
the two; likewise Dresden, Leipsic, Munich and other cities. 
Besides this the class, the kind of population, makes a very mate- 
rial difference. While Elberfeld has, on the whole, a settled popu- 
lation, composed largely of skilled laborers, the surrounding 
districts, with their mining and manufacturing industries, are 
inhabited by a very fluctuating population which makes vastly 
different demands upon relief work. The agricultural East has 
quite other needs in this line than the industrial West. Where- 
ever the growth of our modern cities creates special labor dis- 
tricts, where a single house often shelters a whole population of 
paupers, the Elberfeld quarter system cannot work; moreover 
it would be very difficult to find a sufficient number of helpers 
in such a district, and the fundamental idea of the Elberfeld 
system, that of maintaining friendly, neighborly relations 
between the helper and fellow-men, is almost entirely lost; for 
the constantly shifting population renders the establishing of 
such relations well-nigh impossible. On the other hand the 
system of administration is of importance. Where all or nearly 
all the officers are salaried and, as a consequence, the work 
tends to become formal and methodical, it should be quickened 
by the institution of honor offices. Where, as in Hamburg— 
and in this respect Hamburg probably comes nearer the Ameri- 
can form of government than any other German city—the 
local government has for centuries controlled all public offices, 
and has never paid any of its poor relief officials except the 
lowest clerks,—here it was found necessary to add a num- 
ber of more highly trained officials. Perhaps it is for this very 
reason that the Hamburg reforms excited a considerable 
interest in America, because it not only attempts an appropri- 
ate reform of the general system of poor relief, but also seeks 
to harmonize the work of the professional (salaried) officers 
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and that of the honor offices, and to supplement the one by the 
other. 

The deficiency of the Hamburg poor relief arose mainly 
from the fact that the relief work had not kept pace with the 
growth of the city; the boundaries of the old quarters 
remained unchanged, while the number of helpers was not 
increased. The result was that a single helper, as a rule, had 
from 20 to 30 cases in charge; in some districts the number ran 
as high as 40-50, and in a few even to 70-80. It will be read- 
ily seen that one who undertakes the duties of a helper besides 
his regular business or trade cannot give 40 or even 20 persons 
or families sufficient attention to thoroughly understand and 
constantly oversee their circumstances, to say nothing of his 
being their friend and adviser and performing the most impor- 
tant social function, that of a helper. And asa matter of fact 
the work of the helper had, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, 
become limited to the receiving of applications for assistance 
and a more or less careful examination at the time of the grant- 
ing of the first aid. But then the aid once granted was usually 
paid year after year, without a renewed investigation; and in 
the first year after the reorganization it was found upon investi- 
gation that in nearly 5000 of the g-10,000 cases then receiving 
aid the assistance was no longer necessary atall. The principal 
type of this class were widows with several children. At the 
time of the death of their husbands they were, indeed, entirely 
helpless ; but after a lapse of some ten years, during which their 
children had grown up, they were very well able to support 
themselves without any assistance whatever, and in some of 
these cases the joint earnings of several children living with 
their mother were found to exceed considerably the income of 
the better class of laborers. Another respect in which the old 
system of Hamburg was deficient was this: the record and 
such other material were not collected at one central office. The 
result was that as soon as an indigent pauper became reasonably 
well known in one part of the city and was no longer believed 
to be in need of support, all he had to do was to move to 
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another part of the city, there to receive aid again, instead of 
being legally prosecuted. In addition to this the superintend- 
ent of the circuit was overburdened with a lot of unnecessary 
clerical work, which would have been far better done by profes- 
sionals. All this led to a falling apart of the several circuits, 
to dissimilarity and inequality in the application of the poor 
laws, carelessness and lack of control in the business manage- 
ment, and together with these all of the other evils which are 
wont to result from careless and planless charity: money was 
often squandered on people who were either unworthy or not in 
need; worthy poor, who were too backward to apply to the 
independent helpers for aid, were neglected; poor judgment 
was often shown in giving money instead of provisions, or alms 
instead of work, or in supporting the parents instead of placing their 
child in an orphanage or other institution, etc. Spite of all this 
it must be said that in Hamburg the system of honor offices 
rests upon such venerable traditions that the sense of responsi- 
bility, in many cases, was very strong, and the abuses were not 
nearly so great nor so numerous as might have been expected. 
Nevertheless the grievances were sufficient to convince all judi- 
cious minds of the absolute necessity of a thorough, energetic 
reform. This view was very materially advanced by the publi- 
cations and assemblies of the German Society for Poor Relief 
and Philanthropy, which, like the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, seeks to disseminate correct principles of 


poor relief and philanthropy. 
Dr. E. MUENSTERBERG. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


(To be continued.) 
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Une Vue ad’ Ensemble de la Question Sociale; le Probleme, la 
Méthode. By Louis Wuarin. Paris: L. Larose. Pp. 266. 
Fr. 3.50. 

TuHIs compact little volume is fu!l of mature and available wisdom 
about everyday phases of social questions. Professor Wuarin writes 
not as a closet philosopher but from close touch with affairs, and his 
book has the flavor of personal experience and experiment. He 
summarizes the history of “the social question,” and then shows that 
it is a problem of more than one unknown quantity. The third part 
of the book is a discussion of method—not of abstract theorizing about 
the social question, but of reaching conclusions about what to do in 
the portion of the problem in which one may be a possible factor. A 
fourth part discusses “obstacles in social economy,” viz., politics, 
polemic processes, the social environment, prostitution, religion, senti- 
mentality, irreligion, social Darwinism, professional whims, dilettan- 
tism, political economy. The whole treatment is judicial, and while 
no strikingly fresh views are presented, the book is a distinct contri- 


bution to the reference literature of social reform. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Conscience et Volonté Sociales. By J. Novicow. Bibliothéque 
sociologique internationale. No. VI. Paris: V. Giard et 
E. Briére. Pp. 381. Broché 6 fr. 

Tuts book will both amuse and instruct American readers. It 
pushes analysis in social psychology into details which even Schaeffle 
has left practically unnoticed, but it urges some special conclusions 
about social structure with a seriousness which democrats will hardly 
be able to share. M. Novicow frankly admires British aristocracy 
as an institution. He believes that a glorified British aristocracy is 
essential to the highest social attainment, and he finds conclusive 


reasons for his creed in the organic concept of society! Our faith in the 
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“organic concept” would hardly be equal to the strain if it actually 
did sanction such deductions. Happily the “organic concept” and 
British aristocracy have no more relation to each other than the world 
order has to any other accident of human institutions. 

Apart from this fantasy, which does not affect the substance of the 
argument, the book is suggestive and helpful. It expounds facts of 
social consciousness in a way which very fairly covers the territory of 
social psychology. It is objective and concrete in treatment. It 
finds its phenomena not in prehistoric times but chiefly in the modern 
world. Tammany Hall, and President Cleveland’s Venezuela message 
furnish illustrations, and the presence of such material makes the book 
seem to be dealing with reality much more thaa is usually the case 
with works upon like subjects. I should say that this is the most 
important of M. Novicow’s works, and I place it confidently in the list 
of books with which every sociologist must become familiar. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


Théories Modernes sur les Origines de la Famille, de la Soctété et 
de (Etat. Par Posapa. Translated from the 
Spanish by F. de Zeltner. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére. 


THis work presents a very clear and concise survey of the modern 
researches, opinions, and speculations in respect to the prehistoric 
forms of the family and regulative institutions. The author starts 
from the principles assumed by all schools. Man is not the only social 
being, and the study of animal societies furnishes materials for a 
clearer conception of human associations. The psychology of primi- 
tive man must be studied in order to comprehend the remains of his 
institutions. The data for such study are gathered from relations of 
travelers, ancient laws and usages, myths, traditions, and archeologi- 
cal remains. All society begins with barbarous conditions. All races 
have something in common at the same stage of evolution. Degener- 
ate races disappear; progressive races survive. There are fundamental 
analogies between primitive man and modern savages. Truth is 
reached from a rational interpretation of phenomena, not from mere 
historical description. Upon the basis of these principles the various 
theories of the origin of households and political organization are 
discussed. 

The theory of the patriarchate, as held by Maine, is first analyzed. 
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Blood relationship, real or fictitious, is here regarded as the basis of 
community life. Political organization grows out of the settlement on 
a certain territory, and the bond of neighborhood interests takes the 
place of consanguinity. 

Opposed to the theory of the patriarchate is the general tendency 
represented by Bachofen, McLennan, and Morgan. With various 
differences these agree that at a certain stage women were dominant in 
society. They differ in respect to the prevalence of monogamy, polyg- 
amy, and promiscuity, in the conditions anterior to the patriarchate. 
Bachofen depends for his proofs upon myths. Poetry reflects the 
laws of life. Religion is an early motive of conduct. Sexual impulses 
are the dominant factor in savage life. Social evolution is produced 
by the interests of consanguine groups. 

McLennan relies upon symbols. For example, the contemporary 
playful imitation of capture in marriage ceremonies points backward 
to a universal custom of securing a wife by violence. Primitive men 
did not live in families, but in groups distinguished by a totem. 
Intercourse of the sexes was promiscuous and unregulated. Blood 
relation was the only social bond, and political society did not exist. 

The socialists have used the data furnished by Morgan as the basis 
for a “materialistic” theory of history. According to this view the 
consanguineous bond was followed by the tie of economic interest. 
Morgan explains the origin of the gens and the tribe. His studies of 
Indian and Hawaiian people led him to construct a series of family forms 
based on nomenclature: Promiscuity; Punaluan family (where 
brothers are excluded from marriage with sisters) ; Syndiasmic family 
(community save in sexual relations) ; patriarchal; monogamic. 

Giraud-Teulon rendered a valuable service by summing up the 
various theories, and by showing how they are reciprocally comple- 
mentary. Posada offers his own summary of the tendency represented 
by Bachofen and his followers. Humanity proceeds from hordes 
which have no regular bond; these groups produce tribes, phratries, 
gentes, clans, and, finally, the family; the chief socializing agency is 
the sexual instinct, and the mother is the chief factor ; political units 
are unknown. 

Lubbock admits feminine filiation, but denies the matriarchate ; 
holds to the theory of promiscuity and the purely physical impulse in 
marriage. ‘The child belonged to the tribe, and the tribe owned the 
woman. 
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Starcke’s views are given in the chapter on the origin of society. 
According to this writer there is no evidence of a definite primitive 
group; the intermediate stages between animals and man have left no 
trace. That is the region of conjecture. 

At this point Espinas is introduced with his study of animal 
societies, and the lack of historic data is met by inferences from sub- 
human associations. From this ground one should infer many forms 
of society, each determined by the conditions of life. Certain fair 
inferences may be drawn. ‘The male is predominant among animals ; 
is it probable that the first men were subject to women? The male 
animal is jealous; is it probable that the primitive savage would per- 
mit promiscuity ? The theory of the patriarchal family as primitive 
may not be accepted, but, on the other hand, the view that mere 
physical attractions were the sole social bond in early times is without 
proof. Even in animal societies there is a need of coéperation to 
secure food, to defend the group against attack, to enjoy sympathetic 
union. 

Spencer’s theory is stated and criticised. Primitive life was 
indefinite, unstable, homogeneous. Out of this condition came by 
different routes polygamy, polyandry, levirate, marriage by capture, 
patriarchate, and governments. 

Coulanges and Ihering are cited as having made clear the religious 
and jural factors in the development of the family and the state. The 
gens is the institution which unites family and state. Society passes 
from the domestic to the political organization when the social bond 
is no longer one of blood, but of territory and common interests. 

The problem of Posada is to trace the origin of the state. His 
view is that the family and society are contemporaneous. At first they 
were confused and indeterminate, and their functions were gradually 
differentiated. But from the beginning the bond of society was more 
than sexual impulse and need of economic production. Interests of 
sympathy, sociability, and religion combined from early ages to 
cement the relationships of social life. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Assotr. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1896. Pp. 370. 

AmonG the men who have led in the work of stirring the social 

conscience of the churches Dr. Abbott stands among the first. Yet 
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his view of the function of the pulpit seems to be in conflict with this 
statement, for he would exclude all technical discussions of method 
from the sermon. ‘The lecture gives occasion for more practical and 
direct application of principles. In this collection of articles the 
author traces the influence of Christianity on political, domestic, and 
industrial life, and gives an exposition of his own convictions in regard 
to the duty of the churches and of Christian citizens in these spheres 
of activity. 

The assertions about the unequal distribution of wealth (pp. 58-59) 
have been questioned by statisticians. The figures showing a startling 
increase in crime’(p. 299) have been declared by Dr. F. H. Wines to be 
absolutely misleading, yet the protest is not mentioned. The census 
report is here used in a very uncritical way. 

The value of the book lies in its wide range of suggestions, its 
earnest spirit of humanity, and the stimulus it will give to a wiser direc- 
tion of the studies of preachers. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Endokannibalismus. By Dr. Rupoir S. STeinMETZ. Reprinted 
from Mitthetlungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Band xxvi. 

A COMPARATIVE description of cannibalism as it occurs within the 
tribe is accompanied with a tabular exhibit of the tribes practicing 
endocannibalism, the motives assigned for the practice, and the relia- 
bility of the information in each case. Lack of food, longing for meat, 
special relish for human flesh, and animistic belief, are the particular 
motives to cannibalism; and women, children, invalids, the aged, and 
criminals are, in the main, its objects. To cannibalism the following 
negative conditions are necessary: (a) lack of meat, (4) absence of 
esthetic horror of the corpse, (c) absence of fear of resentment of the 
disturbed spirit of the corpse, (¢@) absence of fanciful sympathy with 
the corpse, (¢) absence of feeling that the act will defile the person 
eaten or his memory. All these conditions are present among the 
lower races. Primitive man must have been omnivorous; especially in 
the first steps of his development he was obliged to refuse no suitable 
food. All motives which deter civilized men from eating human flesh 
were wanting, and only our prejudices prevent our recognition of the 
fact that some form of cannibalism has characterized lower stadia of 
human development as universally as have animism, ancestor-worship, 
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blood-vengeance, etc. The custom was probably universal to eat ene- 
mies, and also friends who died by violence or were not too much 
wasted by disease. The necessity of self-preservation would prevent 
extensive murder for cannibalism within the tribe, except in case of the 
aged, invalid, criminals, and the deformed. It is impossible that super- 
stition should have led man to cannibalism, if periodic hunger had not 
led him to it long before. 

This paper is valuable even more from the methodological stand- 
point than as a contribution to folk-psychology. The data of ethnol- 
ogy are singularly difficult of management, because of the unreliability 
of sources and the vastness of the material; and many writers who, like 
Herbert Spencer, have attempted to handle these materials compara- 
tively, have, like him, exhibited, in the main, only the facts corrob- 
orative of their own opinions,— in this respect falling into a worse 
error than those editors of the last generation who, when they found a 
manuscript, changed it to the best of their knowledge and ability 
before giving it to the public. It may be that Dr. Steinmetz’ conclu- 
sions are not all valid, but he has presented practically all the facts 
involved, and the article is unsurpassed as a model for ethnological 
research. W. I. THomas. 


The History of Mankind. By Friepricu Ratrzer. Translated 
by A. J. Butler. Introduction by E. B. Tylor. London: 
Macmillan & Company (Ltd.), 1896. Vol. I, 8vo., pp. 
486. Cuts, map, and nine colored plates. 


For ten years past Professor Ratzel’s great Vo/kerkunde has been a 
veritable mine of information for the student. It was really the only 
comprehensive manual of universal ethnography. Valuable as the 
text was its value was greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations. 
Notwithstanding faults, and even some errors, it was a useful work. 
The second German edition has lately been published and is now 
appearing in an English translation. The three volumes of the first 
edition have been condensed into two, and the order of treatment has 
been somewhat modified. The first volume of this translation is 
before us. It is a handsome book, well printed on good paper with 
many fine cuts, mostly made from objects in ethnographic museums, 
or from portraits of the peoples whose life is described. Nine of the 
beautiful colored plates of the first edition are reproduced; they 
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represent groups of natives, dwellings, and brilliant trophies of artistic 
objects. This volume contains Book I, Principles of Ethnography, 
and part of Book II, American- Pacific Group of Races. Book I is an 
excellent presentation of the task of ethnography and an illustration 
of its methods and materials. The treatment is comparative. After 
defining the field of the science, stating the situation and numbers of 
the human race, discussing what “natural races” are, and investigat- 
ing the nature and development of civilization, the author passes to 
more special topics for consideration. Language, religion, science 
and art, invention and discovery, agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
clothing and ornament, habitations, family and social customs, the 
state, are the topics of as many interesting chapters. The publication 
of this part of the work as a separate book for use as a text in school 
and college classes would be an excellent thing. Book II but partly 
appears in this volume. It describes in detail certain groups of races. 
The physical characters, the languages, the social organization, the 
life and customs, the government, the religion, of each are presented. 
Special attention is given to the industrial arts and art products, and 
most of the illustrations are of museum specimens. The author 
makes great use of similarities in ethnographic objects as evidence of 
relationship or intercourse between peoples. His book will be in this 
country a wholesome corrective to the overstrained theories of “inde- 
pendent development” now so rife among us. The translator has 
done his work faithfully, but somewhat heavily; the author’s style, 
terse and extremely condensed, presented exceptional difficulty. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


Gustave Le Bon: The Crowd: a Study of the Popular Mind. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. $1.50. 


In this work Le Bon makes a careful study of the character and 
scope of the activities of crowds and mobs. He bases all his proposi- 
tions about these phenomena on his general theory of the nature of 
social interpretation as set forth in his prior work, Lots psychologigues 
de Tevolution des peuples. This theory involves a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the social institutions and the social soul, the institutions 
being simply manifestations of the soul, and the latter alone a living 
or creative element. L’dme du peuple must then be studied first and 
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foremost by the sociologist and all social phenomena must be explained 
by reference to this soul as cause. 

In the present work this theory appears throughout ; for it is the 
mind of the crowd that is primarily studied. The sub-title for the 
English edition of the work is “A Study of the Popular Mind.” This 
raises in the thought of the reader at once all the difficulties which 
were involved in the other work referred to. 

One form of this difficulty may be illustrated by reference to what 
Le Bon calls the “law of the mental unity of crowds.” This law, pro- 
pounded at the outset of the work, sets up for each crowd its own soul, 
permanent or transitory as the case may be. While Le Bon has here 
undoubtedly a firm basis of fact, his general theory leads him to give 
it very inadequate expression. It is on this account, I think, that the 
proposition estranges so many readers at the start.’ If the same phe- 
nomena were stated in terms of a unity of activity (these activities 
understood as intelligent) the proposition would be much fuller and 
truer and would carry much more force than when stated as a mere 
soul-unity in the sense, to me very abstract, which Le Bon gives to the 
term “soul.” 

Another result of Le Bon’s general theory is seen in his continual 
use of the “‘unconscious”’ as a factor in society. Here again there are 
at the basis of Le Bon’s remarks facts which much need to be recog- 
nized; but with a more adequate statement of them that mystic, awe- 
inspiring unconscious would quickly disappear. 

Although the question brought up in the points just referred to is 
probably the most fundamental one which the book raises, involving, 
as it does, the whole subject of social interpretation and of the adequate 
statement of social phenomena, it is not the most important matter in 
the author’s own intention, and should not be further insisted on in a 
brief note. 

Let us look, then, at the more concrete issues of the book. 

Le Bon holds that this is an age of crowds, and that their activities 
are increasing in range and in power day by day. The organized 
crowd is a group of men acting together under stimuli which are in 
most cases novel and transitory. The activities of crowds are usually 
described as unconscious, and the best of them exhibit only very slight 
rational elements. Pictures, symbols, sparkling superficiality can best 
move them. Yet race characteristics of the men who compose them 
act largely as determining elements. Their deeds are marked by an 
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intensity and immediateness which can best be characterized as “ reli- 
gious” in quality. 

In Book I, “The Mind of Crowds,” it is the processes of crowd 
action which Le Bon mainly treats. In Book II, “The Opinions and 
Beliefs of Crowds,” the emphasis is on the content of their souls —that 
is, the scope and concrete conditions of their activities. Book III 
discusses several forms of heterogeneous crowds. Probably these 
chapters on the criminal crowd, the jury, the electoral crowd, and the 
parliamentary crowd are the ones which will excite the greatest prac- 
tical interest. Assuredly anyone who has been watching from a non- 
partisan standpoint those processes called discussion and argument in 
the present political campaign will find much here to interest him. 

The homogeneous crowds, sect, caste, and class are not discussed 
in this volume, but a treatment of them is promised in a later work. 

The translation is as a whole very satisfactory, though occasionally 
an amusing error creeps in; rarely, however, to the serious detriment 
of the sense. Despite the general good appearance of the volume, the 
student cannot but regret the tripling in both bulk and price which it 


has undergone in the process of reproduction. 
ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 


Alterations of Personality. By ALFRED BINET, translated by Helen 
Green Baldwin, with notes and preface by J. Mark Baldwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1896. Pp. x+396. 

Ir is a most gratifying and unusual experience to meet with a book 
treating in a thoroughly sane manner the facts of abnormal and 
morbid mental life such as are found in hypnotism, somnambulism 
and the various types of hysteria. Indeed it has long been recog- 
nized by conservative psychologists that hypnotism and the cognate 
fields of investigation were intellectually and professionally “extra 
hazardous,” so seldom has a psychologist dabbled in them and come 
off unscathed by fantastic and uncouth theories. 

Professor Binet has in the main succeeded in fulfilling his avowed 
purpose to suppress all merely theoretic and discursive matter and to 
present simply a coherent statement of such phenomena as are agreed 
upon by all observers of the disturbances of personality. Of course 
he has his own theory of the nature of personality and he marshals 
his facts in support of the same. But the facts are really allowed to 
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tell their own story in largest measure and however much one may 
feel that other interpretations are preferable to the one Professor 
inet advocates, there is never any obtrusive suggestion that the facts 
are being distorted for the sake of theory. The work, which has 
already in its French form won for itself a dignified place in the 
opinion of psychologists beside Binet’s other writings, belongs therefore 
to that very useful class of books, which from time to time attempts 
the synthesis of large bodies of new and rapidly gathered facts, such 
as at present characterize in so bewildering a fashion almost every 
branch of psychology. 

The subject is treated under the three heads of (1) successive per- 
sonalities, (2) coexistent personalities and (3) alterations of personality. 
Spontaneous and induced somnambulism furnish the data for the first 
division. Azam’s famous case of Félida with her successive personali- 
ties, which have now been under observation upwards of thirty-five 
years, forms a fair example of the phenomena reported here. Under 
the second head are passed in review the more striking and familiar 
symptoms of hysteria, ¢. g., amenesias, anzsthesias, hyperzsthesias and 
unconscious coérdinated activities, such as writing; while under the 
third head are cited the facts of altered personality as induced by 
suggestion in hypnosis, together with the facts of systematized anzs- 
thesias. 

This meager statement of the contents of the book must suffice and 
I pass on to a brief consideration of the positive doctrine of personality 
maintained by the author. 

Stated concisely the theory is this—personality is altogether a 
relative matter of the synthesis of conscious conditions, cognitive, 
emotional and volitional. This synthesis may be broad and thorough- 
going, as in the case of the normal individual, overspreading and 
obscuring the presence of certain lesser synthesized experiences, or it 
may be relatively narrow and on a plane of essential equality with other 
like syntheses of mental conditions, each of which may then with 
equal propriety be regarded as a personality, each having in greater 
or lesser degree its own memory processes, emotions and character. 
The cases of double personality furnish the point of departure for this 
conception and on the whole its most convincing support. 

Normal individuals on the basis of this doctrine really possess 
[ potentially at least | an indefinite number of these selves, only it happens 
that one is distinctly predominant and the others, if recognized at all, 
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come to be regarded as subconscious. The automatic planchette 
writing of normal persons when attending to something else and 
quite unaware that any writing is going on, illustrates this condition. 
The writing is that of a secondary personality. 

The cases of distinctly successive personalities, like Félida’s, which 
displace one another at irregular periods, do not afford any insuper- 
able difficulties of interpretation. On the side of the nervous system 
there must occur altered functioning of a cataclysmic but temporary 
character, an alteration of a very deep-seated but thoroughly intelligi- 
ble nature. One can appreciate how such changed nervous conditions 
might lead to sequent syntheses of conscious experiences, each group 
of which would show its constituent members standing in relations of 
close organic coérdination with each other, thus rendering possible a 
memory—although a memory quite cut off from a participation in 
the recalling of experiences belonging to the other and opposed 
neural conditions. On the side of the mental processes involved we 
have conditions which seem to justify entirely the designation of the 
sequent states as personalities. In temperament as well as in memory 
the conditions seem perfectly distinct and they evince just the same 
sort of isolation and insulation from other conscious states (with a few 
insignificant exceptions) as do the personalities of normal individuals. 

But in the case of coexistent personalities the simplicity of formu- 
lation is much more questionable." It does not appear to the reviewer 
at all events that physiological processes are inadequate to account for 
the facts of asserted subconscious personality. In the case of plan- 
chette writing, for example, the coérdinations are all latent in the 
cerebral centers and there is certainly no obvious reason why they should 
not discharge in essentially coherent ways.? Space is lacking to do full 
justice either to Professor Binet’s position or to that of his opponents, 
but it has seemed to me desirable to point out that this portion of his 
doctrine must for the present anyhow be subjected to further investiga- 
tion before it can be safely adopted. The natural antithesis to his 
theory is the old and battle-scarred doctrine of unconscious cerebration 
against which he vigorously inveighs. But surely the fallacies of that 


* An excellent discussion of this and other kindred topics will be found in a paper 
by ARTHUR H. Pierce in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research for 
1895. A reply by Meyers occurs in the same publication. 

?This position seems to be supported by some recent experiments reported by 
SoLomons and STEIN in the Psychological Review for September 1896. 
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doctrine are scarcely more lamentable than the confusion arising from a 
theory which finds it necessary, or possible, to say, as does Professor 
Binet in his final paragraph: ‘Outside of our consciousness may 
occur conscious thoughts in us that we are not aware of.” I confess 
this has no meaning to me and repetition and reflection do but further 
confound. In order that I may have athought of which I am not 
conscious, I shall find it necessary to reconstruct my whole psycho- 
logical vocabulary and ascribe to thought and consciousness meanings 
quite foreign to those they now possess. Be all this as it may, such 
studies as are here reported go far to make clear how infinitely 
complex a thing the self is and in how large a measure its unity is the 
functional one of binding together the utterly diverse. ‘The wonder is 
not that rifts and cleavages should sometimes appear in it, but rather 
that it should ever present itself as a unit. 

The book is distinctly welcome in its English form and the trans- 
lation is thoroughly creditable, being smooth and accurate and in the 
main happy in its technical terminology. The typography is also good. 
Professor Baldwin’s avowed part in the project is chiefly of the god- 
fatherly and protective character, although his preface and notes will 
give valuable supplementary suggestions to many readers. A table of 
contents is an improvement on the French edition. 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A, T. FREEMAN, AND H. A. MILLIS. 


Social Christianity : Its Method.—Christianity ought to realize itself in the 
form of social institutions. Private initiative is preferable to state intervention as a 
means to this realization. All reforms implying a remodeling of legal codes are in 
the domain of the state. But the state cannot reconstruct society on a new basis and 
put it in harmony with the gospel. Socia/ reforms are not only powerless to elevate the 
soul of a people, but may even be dangerous. Institutions and laws are merely inert 
instruments, capable of serving a bad as well as a good purpose. They need not be 
perfect, but they should be adapted to use. State socialism presupposes faultless 
officials. But even well applied it can attain only its economic ends. It cannot 
banish vice because the constraint of law is its only means, and liberty is an essential 
condition of true morality. The right of charity in educating the ignorant, in 
encouraging useful work for the material and moral good of the nation, cannot be 
denied to the government. But alms degrade, especially state alms. The personal 
element must be added in charity. A change of laws modifies men, and a change in 
men must be followed by a change in morals. Neither absolute individualism nor 
state socialism, as methods, take account of all the facts. The true method of moral 
action is social individualism, recognizing the reciprocal relation of men and morals.— 
L. RANDON, in Revue du Christianisme Social, November 1896. Fr. 


The Principle of Social Christianity.— Hitherto the church has seemed to 
be ignorant that man is not entirely free, that he is a creature of habits formed by 
society and his surroundings. Christianity has tried to found the kingdom of God on 
earth by converting individuals. It gains thus units, for which the world ever dis- 
putes, and which death finally snatches away. With each generation the work must 
be begun over, a labor of Sisyphus. ‘To bring humanity to that moral height which 
Christ called the kingdom of heaven it is necessary to suppress the mass of evil influ- 
ences which press us on all sides and which almost inevitably drag us upon the 
downward path of sin. Christianity must declare war on prejudices and corrupt 
practices, must destroy the numberless iniquities at the base of our political and 
economic institutions, must, in short, prepare social surroundings favorable to the 
gospel. The church has too long held a false and medizval conception of life as an 
evil to be endured. It is of no use to sulk over the life God has prepared for us on 
earth. Instead of avoiding contact with material things, Christians should grasp 
them and bring them into subjection. It is not enough to preach to men justice and 
charity. Justice and charity must be brought to men to win them. The church, for 
its own sake and for the world’s salvation, should hasten to organize social Christian- 
ity. French protestantism looks with suspicion upon this movement. Some fear 
innovations on doctrine, whereas the movement calls only for new methods of prac- 
tice. Others fancy that the care of souls will be neglected for the care of bodies. But 
Jesus showed profound solicitude for the poor and sick, and it is not new for Chris- 
tians to found asylums, hospitals, etc. Besides, social Christianity regards the care of 
bodies as a means to an end —but the only efficacious means. A stronger reason for 
the distrust and aversion felt in France is due to the epithet “social” and a confusion 
of social Christianity with socialism. The two resemble each other in some external 
features, but not in spirit. Social Christianity does not hope to establish the kingdom 
of God by force, by violent attacks on the rich, by a war of classes, by contempt for 
the family and for religion. It appeals not to hate, but to love.—Revue du Chris- 
tianisme Social, September 1896. F, 
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Liberty.—Happiness is not positive, but negative, consisting, not in an ever 
increasing number of pleasures, but in avoiding pain in the development of the facul- 
ties. In giving to his forces the direction of least resistance man allows his efforts to 
attain the maximum of productivity. This natural tendency explains the energy with 
which the love of liberty is manifested. The free development of the individual is 
the essential condition of his normal constitution and the expansion of his activity in 
respect to individual and race conservation, for it permits the individual to make use 
of his faculties and to adapt himself to external conditions. The necessities of social 
life demand that individual activity be submitted to certain rules, that the liberty of one 
may not infringe on that of others. Even authority established for this purpose is 
from the absolute point of view an evil, for it renders possible by the abuse of force 
the subduing of individua! to individual, and even the absorbing of individuality in 
slavery. But it is an evil indispensable because of its services to society. The con- 
clusion must be that regulation by authority of the conduct of individuals should exist 
only in cases of absolute necessity, recognized as such by science and the ¢/ife spirits 
of the time. Science teaches that the infringements of authority on the liberty of 
individuals ought in reason to be inverse to the degree of civilization of the time — 
the empire of men over themselves and nature. Thus this domain of authority has 
diminished in the course of history from primitive societies to modern American 
democracy. The principal difficulty encountered in trying to determine practically 
the functions of the state at a given moment consists in understanding the condition 
of culture of the people, and in fixing the degree of public guardianship indispensable 
for the time. This depends entirely on the average culture, intellectual and moral, of 
individuals. Two conclusions reached: first, that the government should be confided 
to those who, by their scientific and moral culture give the greatest guarantee of wis- 
dom; second, that in what concerns complicated social phenomena the more rare and 
limited the intervention of authority, the smaller will be the chance of error, for its 
limitation gives free play to the laws of nature.—LapIsLAs DoMANSKI, Journal des 
Economistes, November 1896. Fr. 


Those ‘‘Without God’’ and the Social Question.—The economic and 
social problems are more or less direct consequences of the religious problem. The 
great and deplorable social uneasiness has for its fundamental cause life without God. 
Those “without God” are numerous. I. Contemporary. Atheism presents the fol- 
lowing general characteristics: (1) Actual atheism is essentially variable and multi- 
form, being founded on a negative principle. (2) Contemporary atheism presents 
itself as scientific. Its popularity rests on the exclusive confidence accorded to the 
experimental method and to the results of the positive sciences. It thus tends to 
materialism. (3) Atheism becomes always more social in its manifestations. It is 
not merely an individual and theoretical doctrine, but above all a life. It is the social 
dissolvent, logically ending in anarchy. (4) Atheism isareligion. Il. The blame for 
the increasing invasion of atheism rests upon: (1) Ecclesiasticism. The resistance 
of the Roman church to the progress of liberty, science, and democracy has caused 
the series of revolutions from protestantism to contemporary social atheism. With 
the fall of infallible authority has been connected the fall of religion itself. (2) The 
directing classes who have failed in their great task, the moral education of the 
people. (3) The Christian life of our epoch, our actual Christianity. Individually 
Christians, we are socially atheists. III. The true demonstration of the gospel is in 
men, in example. To those “without God” it is necessary to oppose men of God, 
the Man-God, the spirit of God. All that is spiritual is social. Social Christianity 
must be opposed to social atheism.—ELIEgE GOUNELLE, Revue du Christianisme 
Social, November 1896. Fr. 


The Relations of Biology, Psychology, and Sociology.—The Science of 
Society has for its chief datum the Science of Mind. “Along with mental evolution 
in men, there goes higher social evolution.” In order to follow out evolution under 
the higher forms which society presents, the special psychology of man, the social 
unit, must be understood, as “it is manifest that the ability of men to codperate in 
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any degree as members of a society, presupposes certain intellectual faculties and cer- 
tain emotions.”” To study social evolution the psychic faculties brought into play by 
social life and the influence of social life upon these faculties must be studied. The 
science cf mind is dependent upon the science of life. For the laws of mind can only 
be known in connection with living bodies. Hence the relation of sociology to ror 
through psychology. The analogy between society and the animal consists merely i 
the fact that “in proportion to the multiplication of unlike parts, severally taking waite 
functions, there is an increasing mutual dependence and a consequent individuation 
(integration) of the whole organism, animal or social,” the mutual dependence of parts 
being that which constitutes the aggregate an organism. The analogy between ani- 
mai and social structures is not to be used as the basis for sociological interpretation. 
Biology and sociology are reciprocal, vielding mutual elucidations. The latter can no 
more be founded on the former than the former on the latter. When contemplating 
the social aggregate simply as a mass of living units, and concerned only with increases 
or decreases of the units in number, and organic modifications of their natures—for 
interpretation of social phenomena in this group—we depend directly upon biology. 
When, on the other hand, we are concerned only with the development of this social 
aggregate into an organization of mutually dependent parts performing different 
duties, we depend directly upon psychology for interpretation.—HERBERT SPENCER, 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, December 1896. Fr. 


Report on the Testimony of Past Residents in College Settlements.— 
[This report is based upon forty-two answers to a long list of questions sent to set- 
tlement residents of three months’ or more experience. Only a few of “the questions ” 
and “the answers” can be given here, and then in such a way that the wide diversity 
of or cannot be shown. ] 

. “What order of settlement work do you consider most valuable: personal, 
oti and unorganized work, club work, educational work, or civil work?” 

“Twenty-two place the personal work first, eight believe in all forms as equally 
valuable, four plead for emphasis on clubs, three on civi) work, five on educational.” 

2. “In your opinion, is the amount of work done commensurate with the energy 
expended?” 

“Here twenty-three enthusiastic and emphatic ‘ayes’ are offset by nine reluctant 


‘noes,’ three or four well-balanced uncertainties, and one vigorous and aggrieved neg- 


ative.” 

3. “ Do you feel encouraged or the reverse with regard to the possibility of doing 
away with class distinctions?” 

“ Most of the answers are despondent ; twenty grow less sanguine as time goes 
on, while ten are doubtfully hopeful. Settlement life is a great destroyer of theories, 
and the belief in the speedy disappearance of caste is usually possessed by the theo- 
rist alone.” 

4. “Do you think it possible for working people to attain hygienic living under 
present tenement-house conditions 2” 

“ Unanimously ‘no,’ though one or two say ‘they might do better than they do.’ 

5. “Do you consider that the more general practice of thrift would an 
affect the welfare of the working classes ?” 

“Varying and lively answers. The ayes have it by twenty-two to eighteen.” 

6. “What does your observation lead you to consider as the usual cause of dis- 
tress among the poor? Intemperance, shiftlessness, incompetence, or conditions over 
which they have no control ?” 

“ Seventeen trace poverty back to the original causes over which the poor have no 
control, twelve accent present incompetence however caused, four shiftlessness, seven 
incompetence. One only gives intemperance as primary cause.’ 

7. “ Are you on the whole satisfied with the conditions of the wage-earning pop- 
ulation which is not suffering acute distress ?” 

“ Very quietly, very positively, very unanimously, no. There is only one affirmative.” 

8. “ What reforms or changes have you come to feel are (2) most urgent, (4) most 
practicable ; (c) where would you begin?” 
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“First and universal comes improved housing of the poor; in quick succession 
follow the organization of labor, the eight-hour movement, play grounds and parks, 
improved schools and school laws, municipal reforms, persuasion of the poor to have 
smaller families, trade schools, public baths, the introduction of poetry into the lives 
of the poor, income tax, coffee houses, cooking and sewing obligatory in public 
schools, regeneration of the upper classes, consumers’ league, the inculcation of thrift, 
tree silver, municipalization of railways, lighting, etc.; temperance reform, very low 
in the list; sweat-shop regulations, and, finally,— mentioned by one writer only — 
direct religious work.” —Pudlications of the Church Social Union, September 15, 1896. 

M. 


The Concentration of Wealth.—In this article the author shows the distribu- 
tion of wealth in Great Britain by the following statistics. They are based upon the 
returns given under the inheritance tax law for five years, beginning with 1890. 


Class | | Number | Aggregate wealth 
| 

2. Under $500. ...... $279.50 | 93,369 11.521 | $26,090,000 617 
3. Under $1,500...... 964.00 | 91,175 11.250 87,900,000 2.077 
4. $1,500 to $5,000 ...| 2,461.00 | 87,936 ; Fad52 216,400,000 5.113 
5. $5,000 to $50,000 . | 16,251.50 64,307 | 7.935 1,045,070,000 | 24.693 
6. $50,000, $1,250,000.| 167,433.50 13,706 | 1.691 2,294,845,000 54.223 
7. Over $1,250,000... .| 2,475,727-00 | 227 028 | 561,990,000 | 13.277 

Totals and averages| $5,222.50 | 810,414 | 100.000 $4,222,295.000 | 100.000 
i 


To quote: “Over 56 percent. own nothing ; and if we add the first three classes 
together we have nearly 80 per cent. owning less than 3 per cent., and then a little 
over 20 per cent. owning over 97 per cent.; if we add the first four classes together, 
we have over 90 per cent. of the people owning less than 8 per cent. of the wealth of 
the country, and under 10 per cent. owning 92 per cent.; and if we take the last two 
classes, we find that less than one-fiftieth of the people own over two-thirds of the 
wealth; and then look at that last class of millionaires, numbering less than three 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent., and yet owning over 13 per cent. of the wealth!” 

The statistics for Massachusetts (taken from the ‘'wenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics) show that from 1879 to 1881, .o8 of 1 
per cent. of those who died during that period owned 24.17 per cent. of the wealth 
involved in the estates; .50 of I per cent., 26.48; 1.74 per cent., 21.33; 6.80 per cent., 
18.73; 12.76 per cent., 8.21; 9.12 per cent., 1.08; and that the remaining 69 per cent. 
owned nothing at all. Comparing these figures with those of 1829 to 1831 and 1859 
to 1861, we find that the very poor are increasing in number, while their smal! posses- 
sions are growing smaller; that the very rich are increasing in number, and that their 
wealth is increasing still faster; and that the middle class is decreasing in number and 
decreasing still faster in its aygregae wealth—ELTWEED POMEROY, in Arena, 


December 1896. 


Postal Savings Banks.—Faith in the absolute solvency of the general govern- 
ment has created a demand for a postal savings department. Since there is about 
$700,000,000 hoarded, its deposit and circulation would be of general advantage. 
Within two years at least $1,000,000,000 would be depusited, enabling the government 
to bring the national debt within the control of citizens. Government would be made 
more stable by the number of citizens who would make deposits in its own banks. Postal 
savings banks have been introduced in all the leading countries except the United States, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and in Germany there are many municipal savings banks. 
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The proposition to establish postal savings banks in Great Britain was first introduced 
into Parliament in 1807, but the measure was not passed until 18613, when Gladstone 
carried it through Parliament. At the end of the first year, 2535 persons had depos- 
ited nearly £2,000,000. There are now 11,000 offices. One out of every seven per- 
sons in England is adepositor. The total amount due depositors Dec. 31, 1893, was 
£80,597,641. The interest for that year was £1,860,104. Before 1894 deposits were 
limited to £30 per year; since then £50 may be deposited. Investments may be 
meje in government stock equal to the amount deposited. No interest is allowed on 
deposits exceeding £200, and the accumulations, after that amount is reached, are 
invested in government stock. Annuities of not less than £1 nor more than £100 may 
be purchased on the life of any person over five years of age. Postal banks were int ro- 
duced into Canada in 1868. The system is similar to the English. June 30, 1896, 
there were 755 postal banks, 126,442 accounts remaining open, $29,932,929 standing 
to credit ot open accounts, $944,524 allowed in interest for the year. Auwsfria intro- 
duced the system in 1868. Interest is paid at 3 per cent. on one gulden and upwards. 
Bonds are bought for depositors at market price. A clearing and check system has 
been established, In 1895, 1,917,784 deposits were made, aggregating 37,160,508 
guiden. France introduced the system in 1881. There are 7000 offices in France 
and Algiers. Three per cent. interest is paid. Sept. 1, 1894, there were 2,224,813 
depositors, of whom more than two-thirds held less than 200 francs each, The amount 
due depositors Dec. 31, 1893, was 610,793,920 francs. S#e/yium established postal 
banks in 1865. In 1886 the maximum sum upon which interest was paid was reduced 
trom 12,000 to 5000 francs, and further reduced to 3000 francs in 1891, with interest 
at 3 percent. Sweden established banks in 1883. Coupon receipts are there given 
for deposits. There are 369,000 depositors, and the bank controls an invested capital of 
28,000,000 crowns. Assia adopted the system in 1889, Ho//and in 1886, and /fa/y in 
1875. The English Colonies have systems modeled after that of the mother country. 
In New Zealand the deposits number 202,276 and amount to £2,386,089. /awaii 
introduced the system in 1886. Seventeen different bills have been introduced in the 
United States Congress. The Postmaster-general first recommended the establish- 
ment of the banks in 1871.—EpDWarpD T. HEYN, Annalsof the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, November 1896. F. 


The Brewing of the Storm.—The rise of Altgeld denotes the introduction into 
American politics of the European spirit of revolution, of which socialism is the 
extreme and anarchism the delirious manifestation. American institutions were 
framed for a community of freehold farmers and small merchants of English blood, 
They are now being applied toa community embracing a body of great capitalists and 
employers on one side and masses of wage-earners on the other, and containing a 
large element imbued with the social acrimony of its class in Europe. The difficulty 
of amendment is such as to amount to immobility. Populism, which has its source in 
agricultural distress, is not the greatest menace, for the farmer has property and 
would not march far with the socialist or anarchist of Chicago. That everyone should 
be free to get as much as he could for himself, was the principle of American commu- 
nities. But it does not work, now that there is a proletariat. The labor of the factory 
is mechanical and monotonous; whereas the hand-loom weaver might have a joy in 


his completed work, the factory hand has no interest except his wages. The systen, 


of education begets a general desire to rise in life. When there is no hope for these 
aspirations, education breeds discontent. Monstrous fortunes have stimulated envy. 
Religion no longer reconciles men to the order of society as a divine decree. The 
laborer will not be put off with compensation in angther world. The revolutionary 
spirit has spread to the family, on which the state has hitherto been founded. At a 
critical moment, unfortunately, came the judgment of the supreme court against the 
income tax. The court probably only declared the law, but the decision in favor of 


the Legal Tender Act condemned it as a partisan body. Experience has shown that . 


the pretense of fostering infant industries by protection is a snare. The degradation 
of the senate was the natural outcome of a fiscal policy which taught the trader to look 
to his influence with congress rather than to the marketable value of his goods. That 
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the state can create prosperity by legislation, is the fallacy against which, when it ' 
appears in the guise of socialism or populism, protectionist capital fights, but upon : 
which its own theory is in fact built. Stock-jobbing and railroad wrecking naturally 

arouse a spirit of revolt, and many trusts afford color forthe outcry against monopoly. 

Wealth must justify its existence on rational grounds. Had Bryan's movement been 

confined to an attack of abuses, instead of assailing national credit, the insurrection 

might have been purifying. —GOLDWIN SMITH, Forum, December 1806. F. 


Some Practical Lessons of the Recent Campaign.—The need of leadership 
and the way to secure it is one of the chief lessons. There is need of states- 
manship instead of declamation in the legislature, which will devise remedies for real 
evils and explode imaginary ones. Workingmen are in a better position in this coun- 
try than any other, but what they want is justice, even more than prosperity. The 
recent victory was given by states in which education is best developed and most 
widely diffused. Our leading colleges should be strengthened as fortresses against 4 
future outbursts of demagogism. An unenlightened democracy is a mere mob. The ut? 
enlightenment of citizens is the most important of public duties. ANDREW D. WHITE,,\ 14 * 
Forum, December 1896. 


The Labor Movement and Socialism in the United States.—The workman's 
struggle in the United States is chiefly with “the boss,” not against bosses or capi- : 
talists asa class. The movement is little known except for its trades-unions and its iB 
strikes. According to the Department of Labor, in the thirteen and a half years from } 
January, 1881, to July, 1894, strikes have affected 75,234 establishments and 4,081,096 
workmen. Losses of wages have amounted to $190,493,382, and employers’ losses ; 
to $94,825,837. Two-thirds of the cost of the industrial war have then been borne by is 


the workmen. Thirty-two per cent. of the strikes succeeded fully, 12'4 per cent. : 
partly, 55% per cent. failed totally. The proportion of successful strikes lessens from ie 
year to year. The fault is not with the tenacity of the workman, for the statistics be 
show that the average duration of the strikes was increased. ‘The proportion of fail- é 
ures in large establishments is much greater than in small ones. The trades-unions 


are nearly powerless because capital has organized, and because of the large number 
of unemployed. The vast system of railways is in the hands of a half-dozen men. fe 
English nobles and syndicates possess immense tracts of land. Two great trusts have i 
lately been formed, one in coal which includes the mines and railways of six rich dis- i 
tricts, the other in the wood trade ofthe Pacific coast. The Socialist party which held y 
its ninth congress at New York in August has eight official organs in as many lan- fi 
guages. There are also seven unofficial dailies, besides several weeklies and one 


monthly review. There are four other great organizations. They are the Knights of + 
Labor, the Fabian Society, founded by Gronlund, the American Railroad Union, of iT, 
which Eugene Debs is head, and the People’s party, which is largely made up of th 


farmers and farm laborers. There are, therefore, besides the unions, and the Fabian 
societies for study and benevolence, two great reform parties opposed to the old Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, the one, the People’s party, isa party of pure agitation unhap- 
pily without clear views; the other, the Socialist Labor party, is conscious of its latent 
force and confident of its future. The two should unite.—ADRIEN VEBER in Revue 

Socialiste, for October, 1896. Fr, ; 


Human Welfare and the Social Question (Fourth Article).—VIII. Develop- 
ment of Ownershi~.—Property was at first in common. In every civilized country 
private ownership has grown up. This indicates that in it lies the impulse to culture. a 
Culture is a perpetual struggle and compromise between private and general interests. y 
Development of production is tranquil only when directing powers are stable. Pri- Ht! 
vate ownership brought equilibrium and the organization and concentration of power. ' 
These gave a community advantage over its neighbors. Another cause was ambi- 


tion and desire for independence. The possessor of the means of production is more | 
independent than others ; complete independence is impossible in society. yy} 
a ws IX. Jdea of Ownership.—Rooted in community of property, ownership may be fi 


detined as that primitive right to the enjoyment of a thing which forms the basis of 
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all other rights to its enjoyment. This is limited by the community’s right of dis- 
posal, often latent unless public interests require it. In communal ownership the 
property of one person is limited by the number of persons; in private ownership it is 
limited not by persons but by things. The tendency is toward the latter, til! many 
persons seem shut out of the right of enjoyment of things. Reaction may result. 
This is the ever present, never-to-be-settled social question. 

X. Division of Property—There must be a compromise between general and 
individual good. Society exists, not of nor for itself, but for individuals. Yet it can- 
not consider the interests of individuals as such, but only general or at most class 
interests. The state has an interest in the division of property, because that state is 
strongest in which the lower classes are rising, and hence happy. ‘This condition could 
not exist where the majority are hopelessly poor, nor where there was no difference 
between rich and poor. Fear of sinking and hope of rising give courage and 
energy to labor. These motives are most active in a society where there are infinite 
gradations of wealth. A gulf between classes produces hatred and hopelessness on one 
side, contempt and languid effort on the other. Competitionmakes work intense and 
stimulates inventiveness, foresight and economy. But its tendency toward absorp- 
tion of small enterprises by large ones is dangerous to society. If this absorption 
should become complete, the large enterprises might not do as well as now, while 
they have the stimulus of competition with small enterprises, the workman’s pleasure 
in his work would be lessened, and men become machines. 

The general welfare then demands a compromise which shall preserve men’s 
independence without great injury to production. Statistics and experience must 
guide the state to find this compromise. The state must decide what smal] industries 
it is judicious to protect. Probably law should depress enterprises which crowd out 
smaller ones, not because of cheap production but because of larger capital. The 
state, by taking transportation upon itself, would prevent much unnecessary competi- 
tion and set many free for production. Mining and banking might be undertaken by 
the state. Farming should be left to the independence it has shown itself able to 
maintain. Art should be given back to individualism. As food, shelter, and clothing 
are necessary to all and affect the worker's productive power, they should be controlled 
by the state. Productiveness must be increased and be mae to benefit the lower 
classes especially, for the safety of the state as well as for unselfish reasons.—DR. VON 
SCHUBERT-SOLDERN, “ Das menschliche Ghick und die sosiale Frage,” omnis Sir 
die gesamte Staatsw rissenschaft, Viertes Heft, 1896. Fr. 


New Interpretation of Sociological Phenomena.—Social life among all 
animals has a tendency to arrest the production of new biological and psychological 
types, z. ¢., of individuals more diverse and complex. One of a herd gains in senti- 
ments of sympathy and certain material advantages, but loses independence and the 
stimulus to development of intelligence that isolation in attack and defense gives. 
The division of labor makes the case worse forman. It has a tendency to create new 
types, not biological, but professional. These types being specialized are simplified, 
hence lower than the primitive biological type. Division of labor injures mind and 
body, makes a man an attachment to a machine, and causes a long list of diseases 
and deformities. The sentiment produced by society is unnatural and sickly. The 
few men who stand above the mass are content to accumulate knowledge; hence 
decadence and lassitude. There is evolution, but no progress. Of social groups, the 
one in which cohesion and division of labor are carried farthest tends to survive, hence 
individuals are more and more simplified, less and less original. If an inventor 
appears, he will be a specialist, not a universal genius. Possibly the nervousness, 
even insanity, often accompanying marked talent is the consequence of this unnatural 
one-sidedness. Social evolution does not follow a regular formula. The evolutionary 
formula and the dialectic formula do not necessarily contradict each other. Neither 
is sufficient. If society were a perfect organism or brain, the individual would be 
only a cell which must passively submit to evolution. But the individual can try to 
adapt society to his needs. In fact society has tendencies, but only tendencies, to 
organic development. Social evolution has made thought more logical, less intuitive. 
But the greatest conquests of the human mind, 7. ¢., language-making, mythologies, 
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fire, the lever, pottery, weaving, were the work of the primitive mind. The 
poet preserves somewhat the primitive mind. What increases with civiliza 
tion is the passive assimilating power of thought; what lessens is the sponta- 
neous, original and intuitive power. Hence society is unfavorable to genius. This 
explains why genius has shown itself oftenest when social evolution was disturbed, in 
crises or periods of decadence. Social evolution tends to suppress genius, to perpetu- 
ate the anthropological refuse of humanity. Statistics show that men's craniums grow 
smaller with every age. Their aptitudes are ever narrowing. The only remedy is 
artificial selection and to prake social forms so elastic as not to repress individuality.— 
Léon Winiarski, in Revue Socialiste, September and October, 1890. Fr. 


Free Employment Agencies in France.— Municipal bureaus: Employment 
asked by 2944 persons; places secured for 1660. Labor bureaus: Employment asked 
by 2097 persons; places secured for 854. For months of August and September.— 
Bulletin de L' Office du Travail, October 1896. F. 


Strikes in France.—For the first three quarters of the years, there have been in 
1893, 558 strikes involving 157,973 persons ; in 1894, 318 strikes involving 39,498; in 
1895, 330 strikes involving 39,381; in 1896, 400 strikes involving about 44,000.— 
Bulletin de L’ Office du Travail, October 1896. F. 


State of Employment in Great Britain.— On the whole the labor market has 
an upward tendency. Of 111 trade unions, with an aggregate membership of 437,371, 
making returns, 14,582 (or 3.3 per cent.) are reported as out of employmentat the end of 
October, compared with 3.6 per cent. in September, and with 4.9 per cent. in the 88 
unions, with a membership of 395,991, from which returns were received for October 
1895.— Zhe Labour Gazette, November 1896. 


Mutual Benefit Societies in Belgium.-—1891, societies reporting, 398; 
members, 55,499; receipts, 763,599 fr.; benefits and expenses, 740,699fr. 1g2, 
societies reporting, 459; members, 60,995; receipts, 825,002 fr.; benefits and expenses 
831,418 fr. 1893, societies reporting, 528; members, 76,095; receipts, 909,426 fr. ; 
disbursements, 896,761 fr. 1894, societies reporting, 553; members, 77,840; receipts 
962,143 fr.; disbursements, 914,069 fr. 1895, societies reporting, 699; members 
90,045; receipts, 1,172,911 fr.; disbursements, 1,098,191 fr.— Revue du Travail, Octo- 
ber 18y6. F. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain in 1895.—There was a diminution 
of labor disputes compared with previous years. In all there were 876 disputes 
resulting in stoppage of work, involving 263,758 laborers, against 1061 disputes and 
324,245 laborers in 1894. The aggregate number of days estimated to have been lost 
during 1895 was 5,542,652, compared with 9,322,096 during 1894, and 31,205,062 
during 1893. 4.2 per cent. of the disputes embraced 60.9 per cent. of the persons 
involved, and the six principal disputes furnished 53.4 per cent. of the aggregate 
number of days lost. The largest number of disputes, 197, was furnished by the 
building trades; but they embraced only one twenty-sixth of the persons involved. 
The boot and shoe dispute involved about 46,000 persons. 24 per cent. of all persons 
affected were successful, compared with 22 per cent. in the preceding year. 47 per 
cent. were partially successful. Only 28 per cent. were entirely unsuccessful, compared 
with 42 per cent. in the year before. 66 per cent. of the persons involved struck in 
support of their demands for advanced wages, as compared with 49 per cent. in 1894. 
—The Labour Gazette, November 1896. F 


Female Municipal and Provincial Suffrage.—In 1892, the resolution in the 
English House of Commons to give women the right to vote at legislative elections 
was defeated by a vote of only 175 to 152. A similar measure carried in New 
Zealand and in two of the United States. The movement is general. The general 
government of a state is occupied with general interests and is invested with public 
power. The provincial government is occupied with particular and private interests 
—chiefly the administration of funds for local purposes. With this distinction recog- 
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nized, it would be easy to hold that women should be excluded from participation in 
the general government, but permitted to participate in local elections. The right to 
elect members of parliament is a civil right; the right to elect members of a munic- 
ipal council is a “droit de contributable.” A great part of local taxation is levied 
upon persons who have no voice in its expenditure. Woman would be a conservative 
element, especially if excluded from political ambitions. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Russia, Prussia and Lower Austria grant women the right to participate in local 
government.— GABRIEL ALIX, “ L’Electorat municipal et provincial des Femmes,” Za 
Reforme Sociale, November 1, 1896. 


The Ethics of Socialism.— Socialism is an economic reform, but as everything 
else, it has its ethical basis and teaching. What is this ethical basis and what are its 
ethical teachings ? 

Itis based upon collectivist ethics. It holds that the individual is the product of 
society and can only realize himself in society, and, therefore, that he owes everything 
to society. Thisis a good doctrine. It is also a conception of wonderful working 
force. We see its influence in the greater use of government for the good of all. 
One of the best examples of this is our factory acts. 

As taught upon the street, in its popular form, its ethics isto be criticised. First, 
it insists “ upon the enjoyments of life as an end to be sought after,” and this “leads 
to a sort of deification of material comforts and satisfactions.” The movement is too 
materialistic. ‘Then “ the biological conception of environment has so captured the 
average socialist that every moral fault in man is laid at the door of society, and the 
responsibility of the individual is in effect denied.” Thirdly, the socialists criticise, 
to some extent justly, the Christian religion for teaching us to look for happiness in the 
next world instead of making the most of this. And, lastly, “no conception of sin 
enters into the ethics of socialism. Man, we are assured, would be quite right if only 
society would let him.” These are only mischievous half truths. 

In its practical platform socialism stands for the weak and the oppressed as 
against the strong and class interests. But in many points, especially in the case of 
the family, its influence is of a doubtful character.—REv. CANon E. L. Hicks, in 
Economic Review, October 1896. 


Social Classes in the Republic.— The reason we have social classes, meaning 
by this groups who are not on an equality,and who do not meet as equals, is, that 
with machinery entering into production and the growth of intelligence, the working- 
man has become discontented and believes “ that in the distribution of the earth’s prod- 
ucts and the products of industry, the laborer has been cheated of his share by the 
employer or capitalist.” 1s this condition of discontent and “class hatred” remedi- 
able? There is no conceivable system of distribution which will suit all and thus do 
away with discontent. Something may be done, however, by ceasing to preach the 
mischievous doctrine that capitalists and the higher classes are made by special favor, 
and preaching that “ our success in this world depends on character, as we all see every 
day of our lives,” by preaching the fact that “the man who succeeds, succeeds for tlie 
most part through character.” But “discontent we cannot cure. It is part of the lot 
of men. Combined with great human virtues, it has done wonders for the race; but 
linked with social hatred, with love of dreams and delusions, it can work, and has 
worked, great mischief.”— E. L. GODKIN, in AWantic Monthly, December 1896. 


The Social Philosophy of Charity Organization.— Organized charity seeks 
to put the charitable spirit into the form by bringing the giver and recipient into 
personal contact. In doing this, in stamping out pernicious forms of almsgiving, in 
directing and economizing “relief,” it is performing a great and valuable service. 
But it also has a social philosophy based upon half truths and full of inconsistencies, 
which has abad influence. It condemns “doles” because they come to the recipient 
unearned, and so weaken his feeling of “individual responsibility.” It is inconsistent 
in not seeing that gifts and bequests, “economic rents,” and other “unearned incre- 
ments’ coming to the rich, have the same influence. It calls unearned riches good 
when putto a good use. and never looks far enough to see that in their accumulation 
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they have entailed poverty — poverty which they cannot remedy now. This social 
philosophy legitimatizes such things. it further assumes that the individual is respon- 
sible for himself and his family without noticing whether or not he is capable. Or 
rather it assumes that every man can rise to any point. That the whole thing is a 
question of moral character. It does not recognize the fact that not all can be first, 
neither does it see that moral character is dependent uopn economic and social condi- 
tions. It does not see this and consequently reverses the progressive movement. 
Character is first with charity workers, while environment must be first in point of time. 
In preaching this doctrine they have hindered all economic and social reform.—J. A. 
HOBSON in Contemporary Review, November 1896. 


Feeble-mindedness as an Inheritance.— A study of feeble-mindedness was 
made in 248 families containing 887 members. In Io1 of these families containing 
447 persons, feeble-mindedness was found in more than the one generation. In the 
remaining 147 families containing 440 persons, it was found in the one, the present, 
generation only. Of the 447 persons, 359 or 80 per cent. were feeble-minded. Of the 
440 persons, 203 or 46.1 per cent. were found so. So far as we are justified in drawing 
any conclusions from this, we must draw the conclusion that feeble-mindedness is 
inherited and that much of it is due to inheritance. Abnormalities, such as blindness, 
deaf-mutism, etc., were found to be several times as frequent in these 248 families as 
in the general population. Of the 887 persons, 186 were found to have been of illegiti- 
mate birth. So by permitting the feeble-minded to reproduce, we are not only increas- 
ing their number, but we are also increasing the number of abnormals and illegitimates. 
There are now 95,000 feeble-minded in the United States, of which only 6000 are in 
institutions for their special care. Something can and must be done to stop the repro- 
duction of this class. And when this is done, we believe those remaining wil! be rela- 
tively few.— ERNEST BICKNELL in the National Bulletin of Charities and Correction, 
November 1896, 


Recent Economic and Social Legislation in the United States.—In recent 
years a wave of conservatism has passed over state legislatures. The only exception 
is in regard to economic and social legislation, particularly that in the interest of the 
laboring class. So far as the national legislature has departed from the /aissez faire 
policy, it has done so in the interest of morality, of order, or of the laboring class. 
Throughout the South and West there is a tendency on the part of the courts to apply 
constitutional checks to extreme legislation. In New England alone, where there has 
been no disorder or extreme legislation, have the courts been slow in applying consti- 
tutional checks. Now nearly all labor legislation is in danger of falling under consti- 
tutional prohibitions. Nearly half of such legislaticn in the last ten years has been 
questioned by the courts. Except in the recent campaign, no court has been attacked 
for such decisions. The principle which such legislation contravenes is that of free- 
dom of contract. This principle has no constitutional warrant, and is not recognized 
in England except as a general policy to influence legislators. The past year contains 
few examples of concrete social legislation, partly because the popular mind is in a 
spirit of reaction owing tothe economic depression and the riots of 1893-4, and partly 
because most of the legislatures did not meet. Only fourteen legislatures had regular 
sessions. Their social legislation has mainly been limited to laws concerning fort- 
nightly payment of wages, hours of labor in certain occupations, priority of legal claims 
given to laborers as against their debtors, etc. In 1889-90, of 1192 important stat- 
utes, 17 reasserted individualistic principles, 342 embodied socialistic principles, 832 
dealt with general law matters ; the percentage of socialistic legislation being greatest 
in the states around Kansas and Nebraska.—F. J. Stimson, Va/e Review, Novem- 
ber 1896. F, 


Recent Legislation in England.—The conciliation act was passed providing 
that any board of conciliation may apply to the Board of Trade for registration. The 
Board of Trade is authorized to take steps to bring parties together where they do not 
seem to be coming to an agreement, or even where a difficulty is threatened. Concil- 
iation boards may be established for given districts or trades. The Board of Trade is 
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empowered to defray the cost of its proceedings and make reports to Parliament. Thus 
any strike or dispute may come before Parliament, whereas that body has heretofore 
taken cognizance only of those on railways and steamships holding mail contracts or 
receiving subsidies from the admiralty. A new Truck Act was passed defining explic- 
itly the contracts under which fines could be exacted of workingmen by employers. 
Retail stores are grouped with factories. Fines must be fair and reasonable, or they 
may be recovered by legal proceedings. It was found in the investigation that the rei- 
ative amount of fines was infinitesimal, but that they were of essential value in main- 
taining discipline as an alternative to dismissal. The new Mines Regulation Act is 
intended solely to set up new rules for the personal protection of laborers. The Agri- 
cultural Rates Act is to be in operation for five years. Under it, farm hands are to pay 
only one-half what they have hitherto paid to local taxation. The Light Railways Act 
provides for the encouragement of railway communication with great tracts of country 
still remote from existing lines. Regular railways can be built only by special charter 
and must meet certain requirements as to road and equipment. Light railways may be 
authorized by a commission, where they are proved to be necessary, and may be more 
cheaply built. The treasury may also make an advance of one-quarter the amount 
needed for construction.—EDWARD Porritt, Vale Review, November 1896. F. 


Ethics from the Point of View of Sociology (continued).—B. Ethics before 
Kant. (a) Character of Greek ethics. The fundamental trait of Greek life was 
individualism. It found itself the sufficient principle and final end of active life and 
speculation. The people in their theory reflected the equilibrium which they realized 
between social and individual life, but were not able to fix the principle they found. 
(6) Christian ethics. The value of man as man, which was lacking in ancient Greece, 
is the basis of the newideas which bring about a social revolution. But a break with 
nature, the source of corruption, was introduced. The first effort to eliminate this dual- 
ism was marked by an apparent return to the past, by the resurrection of ancient nat- 
uralism of the epoch of the Renaissance. (c) Immediate antecedents of the Kantian 
ethics; social changes were closely connected with the transformation of ethical ideas. 
The most characteristic idea of this transformation was that of separation of theory and 
practice, found in Locke and the English moralists of the eighteenth century, in a 
measure in Leibnitz, in Diderot and Rousseau, but not explicitly until Kant. This 
dualism was not unconscious, as in Socrates, where it resulted from traditionalism in 
morals; nor as in early Christianity, where it was caused by the identification of mor- 
als and religion. It was the first effort to humanize the moral problem. C. The 
French Revolution and Kantian ethics. (@) Individualistic interpretation of the revolu- 
tionary movement and the ethics of Kant. (1) The Revolution proclaimed the 
rights of man —the inviolable-will of the individual. (2) Kant’s ethics founds its law 
upon a reciprocity of the action of free wills. The will is an end in itself, a principle 
of universal legislation. Morality is reduced to intention. (4) The struggle against 
individualism in the Revolution and in Kant’s ethics. (1) On one side the Revolu- 
tion was purely negative. It was a struggle to dissolve the bonds of traditional soli- 
darity. But its point of departure was a reciprocity of rights, 7. ¢., it affirmed a soli- 
darity based upon nature and common human aspirations. (2) The work of Kant 
was also destructive. He attacked speculative dogmatism. But no ethics could be 
founded upon such a negative work. (4) The deficiency in the revolutionary idea and 
the thought of Kant. Both were absorbed in the strife against institutions and doc- 
trines of the time. Conclusion. Primitive ethics was constant in relation to social 
life, but was unconscious. Greek ethics was insufficient, because it isolated the indi- 
vidual, and by its opposition to traditional morality prevented a readjustment to the 
new social conditions. The triumph of subjectivism takes place in Kant. This leads 
tothe disappearance of exclusive individualism and the reconciliation of society and 
the individual. Immediately after the Revolution and Kant, the idea of solidarity 
arose. In this sense, the ethics of Kant is antecedent to sociology. We are now in 
an epoch of transition. A remedy for its evils should be found in the search for the 
advent of a new organic period.— MARCEL BERNEs, “ Programme d’un cours de sociol- 
ogie générale; la morale au point de vu sociologique (fim),” Revue Jnternationale de 
Soctologie, November 1896. ‘ 
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